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BELL RINGER’S NIECE 


by Henri Catalan 


Murder and a series of very doubtful "visions" 
bring the world flooding into a remote French 
village where (fortunately) Soeur Angéle is 
in charge of an old people's home. As al- 
ways, her presence spells bad luck for the 
murderer, a mixed blessing to the police and 
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This final volume in the very popular series 
of spiritual books for laymen which began 
with We Die Standing Up is mostly concerned 
with the lighter and more hopeful side of life. 
It includes (among less rH matters) the 
difficulty of impressing a jellyfish and the fun 
of playing with a toy train. Ready. $2.50 
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THE WINDOW IN THE WALL 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


"One hundred twenty-nine pages . . . about 
the Mass, Holy Communion and the Real 
Presence which not only surprise in their orig- 
inality and aptness but impress with their 
profundity and stir devotion."—Msgr. Jolin 
S. Kennedy in Our Sunday Visitor. $2.75 
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An hour-by-hour account of the 
most dramatic day in the 
history of the world 


The Day 
Christ Died 


By JIM BISHOP 


Author of 
THE DAY LINCOLN WAS SHOT 


“A superb achievement, and an 
especially timely one.” — FATHER 
JAMES KELLER, Founder of THE 
CHRISTOPHERS. 

“Provocative and deeply reverent. 
A stimulant to intelligent faith.”— 
APRIL OURSLER ARMSTRONG, 
co-author of The Greatest Faith 
Ever Known. 


At all bookstores $3.95 
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Prepared especially for priests seeking brief 
yet comprehensive outlines for the religious in- 
struction of individuals or inquiry classes. 


A paper-covered volume of 224 pages, it 
covers all the essential points of doctrine and 
practice with an abundance of examples and 
illustrations. 


Each outline may be obtained in eight-page 
leaflets for distribution among inquirers. One 
set of 24 folders for $1.25. 


Paper Binding only with Supplement at $2.10 
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FRANCOISE SAGAN 
EDITOR: 


Dr. Thomas Molnar’s thovghtful essay on Fran- 
coise Sagan (July CATHOLIC WORLD) leaves me won- 
dering where art stops and morality begins... . 
That Mile. Sagan is gifted is beyond question; what 
is not beyond question is the use to which she has 
put those gifts. The fact that her novels “express 
admirably the twilight of this world” makes the 
reading neither good nor salutary; the art with 
which she depicts her character-less characters is 
hardly its own excuse for being. And the ennui 
and world-weariness in general that mark her out- 
put, so far from showing “profound understanding” 
of the “plight of her peers,” reveal above all what 
the French themselves express admirably by the 
word gdtée ... and the fact that she belongs to a 
“circle of ... sons and daughters of the Republic’s 
most distinguished leaders in the field of politics, 
the letters and the arts” doesn’t change the picture. 
Rather it points up the gravity of the situation, 
morally speaking. 

Dr. Molnar says that “Miss Sagan’s faith—as that 
of her elders—is rooted in an aesthetic conception 
of life, it is nourished by art and literature. Even 
politics and political commitments are to be subordi- 
nated to the aesthetic fervor.” Here—though un- 
happily without pin-pointing the essential error in 
such a substitute of aesthetic for ethical values— 
the writer comes close to the trouble with the 
Sagans in belles-lettres. The “enthronement of the 
aesthetic” ... is itself an evil so great that the 
other evils—including the adultery which is Mlle. 
Sagan’s all-absorbing theme—pale by comparison. 


M. Whitcomb Hess 
Athens, Ohio 


MASS IN ENGLISH 
EDITOR: 


Do you think it is loyal to the Holy Father to 
utilize the propaganda over which you have control 


.. to try to force upon the Catholic body Mass in the 


vernacular? 


The Holy Father stated at the Assisi Con- 
gress that there are very grave reasons why 
the Mass should be said in Latin. Why do 
you not respect his word? The majority of 


Catholics are angry—very angry—with those 
who by every subtle means at their command 
are trying to deprive them of this universal 
tongue. 

Now that the Holy Father has spoken, in 
God’s name cease to oppose him. 


A. J. Freeman 
Wella, England 


Ed.: The Holy Father said that the Church 
has grave motives for insisting that the priest 
is obliged to use Latin in celebrating Mass. 
That has not been interpreted as outlawing 
any possibility of using the vernacular in the 
Mass of the Catechumens, especially in view 
of the special permission to use the vernacular 
granted to the French bishops for parts of 
the Mass. 


MASS IN THE PEOPLE’S LANGUAGE 
EDITOR: 


May I answer your correspondent, Charles 
R. Koch, who wrote in the August issue as 
courteously as I can by telling him: “If ever 
a man spoke eloquently out of ignorance it is 
Charles Koch.” 

For nearly twenty-five years I have been 
conducting a Dialogue Mass every Sunday, 
first at the great Church of Corpus Christi, 
New York, and every Sunday Mass but the 
first at St. Margaret Mary, Midland Beach, 
N. Y., and now at St. Michael’s, 34th Street, 
N. Y., at 9 A. M. and 12:15. I ought to know 
the value of the spoken tongue. There are 
excellent reasons why the Mass should be said 
in Latin but there are more excellent reasons 
why the greater part of it should be in the 
people’s language. 

Rev. John P. Monaghan, Pastor 
St. Michael’s, N. Y., N. Y. 


NUNS’ HABITS 
EDITOR: 


Rev. Charles W. Paris is to be congratu- 
lated for his letter in June regarding the out- 
moded dress of many nuns. 

Perhaps the oddities of great white starched 
collars and flapping head pieces were not out 
of place in the old days of hoop skirts and 
butterfly hats but they might well make a 
modern young gir! think twice before offering 
to adopt them for life. 

In 1941 the Army adopted for the Women’s 
Army Corps a hat designed by a supposedly 
advanced creative designer. I was told by an 


Army official that WAC enlistments dropped 
off alarmingly and the queer “creation” had 
to be changed. In days when civilian dress 
was extravagant, armies had extravagant uni- 
forms but military uniforms have been modi- 
fied to conform to custom. History also indi- 
cates that the Church tries to harmonize its 
life with the everyday life of the people. Both 
St. Basil and St. Benedict steered away from 
unsocial Eastern monastic practices and 
warned their monks that practices should be 
“wholesome and sane.” St. Bernard cautioned 
his monks against formalisms that tended to 
set up barriers. As the Rev. Ronald W. 
Roloff, O.S.B., says on p. 205 of your June 
issue: “There is no merit in being conspicuous 
just for the sake ef singularity.” 

I have never heard that nuns’ costumes are 
worn for penance. .. . Singularity need not be 
carried to such an extreme that it makes the 
little non-Catholic child on the street ask his 
mother: “Are they penguins?” 


George S. Brady (Colonel, USA, Ret.) 
Bethesda, Maryland 


EDITOR: 


In reference to the letter received by your 
office regarding the “archaic” habits, cloth 
and otherwise, used by our present-day Sis- 
ters, there still remains the fact that the word 
“vocation” comes from “vocare”—to call. I’m 
sure that when “the Bridegroom cometh” and 
does some calling, not even our present-day 
girls would give a hang how they’re dressed 
to do the answering, even if it happens to be 
the hairshirt of a St. Scholastica. 

Rev. C. J. Caviglia, Editor, 


“The Nevada Register,” 
Reno, Nevada 


THERE GOES THE MIDDLE EAST 
EDITOR: 


In the fourth paragraph of Father Joseph 
McSorley’s review of Lilienthal’s There Goes 
the Middle East in July, there is more than a 
suggestion that Father thinks there is or will 
be an effort to prevent the circulation of the 
book. “If allowed to circulate. Mr. Lilien- 
thal’s volume. . . .” The word “allowed” is 
italicized. 

Why should any individuai or group at- 
tempt to prevent the circulation of a book 
which would not normally reach a sale of 
more than 3,000 to 5,000? However facile a 
writer, Mr. Lilienthal is not a “name” nor 
has he standing as an expert on Near Eastern 
military history and tactics... . 

Mr. Lilienthal’s constant belaboring of the 
Zionists bothers me and not because I am or 
ever have been a Zionist. It bothers me be- 
cause the plight of the Arab refugees was the 
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creation of their misleaders who literally 
urged and pressed them into flight... . 

I was an American volunteer in the Defense 
Army of Israel in 1948 and part of 1949. The 
Arabs were never my enemy. The enemies of 
the Arab people were Arab feudalism and 
British imperialism. I am a Roman Catholic. 
I see no inconsistency in my devotion to the 
blessed land and to its patient and long- 
suffering people. 


Nathaniel T. Kaplan 
New York, N. Y. 


FATHER McSORLEY’S REPLY: 
EDITOR: 


I welcome the opportunity to explain to 
Mr. Kaplan the reason why it occurred to me 
that there might be an effort to prevent the 
circulation of Mr. Lilienthal’s book. I had in 
mind the words of Virginia Gildersleeve, 
which I quoted, and several strong statements 
made at various times by the bi-weekly 
Jewish Newsletter which I named. I had also 
in mind Violent Truce, written by Comm. E. H. 
Hutchinson, USNR, Chairman of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission in Jerusalem in 1952, 
and endorsed by his associates, a Danish 
Major General, a Lt. Col., USA, and a Major, 
USMC. Each of these writes a foreword, and 
in the Lt. Colonel’s foreword we find a predic- 
tion that Violent Truce “will come under 
vitriolic attack by those individuals and 
groups in the U. S. who strive continuously 
to have the U. S. government and its people 
accept, without question, the Israeli demands, 
their pleas and their versions of the Palestine 
problem.” Despite its authorship, the Violent 
Truce, published by Devin-Adair Co. in 1956, 
has remained largely unknown, and a number 
of willing purchasers reported that it was 
very difficult to obtain in bookstores. 


Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. 
New York, N. Y. 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY 
EDITOR: 


As a convert I ask: what is so un-Christian 
about the team-work concept of family life? 
Why the constant whining about who’s Boss 
in a home? I am referring particularly to 
your two articles in June. Father Thomas, in 
sticking to the abstract and urging intellec- 
tual understanding of fundamental principles 
of the beauty and morality of a Catholic 
marriage offers the more constructive program 
for good wholesome family relationships. Mr. 
Samenfink’s attack disturbs me in his criti- 
cism of family sharing of problems of growth, 
responsibility and understanding. ... Do you 
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really want a kind, patient well-meaning 
martyr-wife as portrayed in Death of a Sales- 
man? 

In matters of discipline it is the mother 
who, simply by the laws of nature, is living 
the major part of the day with the children. 
Do you mean to say that a tired man coming 
into the home after being away all day, 
should strive to assert authority in discipline 
without first understanding the basic cause of 
a disciplinary problem? 

Frankly fathers are heads of families not 
so much in authority as in responsibility.... 
Not only do I consider myself an equal and an 
important teammate for my husband but we 
make the children take as responsible a role 
as their age and ability will allow ... What 
is wrong with such a philosophy? Are you 
sure God is concerned more with authority 
than with the growth and development of love 
and understanding. 


Reader 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Ed.: This opens up a vast subject. Suffice 
it to say here that roles follow natures. A 
woman’s nature generally is adapted to the 
role of influence, a man’s nature to the role 
of action and organization. 


HILDA GRAEF AND GERMANY 
EDITOR: 

I feel obliged to protest against your com- 
placency of condoning and promoting racial 
animosities by articles like Graef’s “Sinister 


Germany?” in June. Let Hilda publish her 
clichés in papers that specialize in hate-mon- 
gering. ... Father Sheerin, I appeal to your 
responsibility as an editor. Would you like to 
be judged by God with the same devastating 
cruelty? Would you like German Catholics to 
take this article as a measuring rod for the 
intellectual level of the Catholic World? All 
the clichés of Graef have been peddled around 
a hundred times, have been reproved a hun- 
dred times: no editor is allowed to ignore that. 


Rev. Damasus Trapp, Q.E.S.A. 
New York, N. Y. 


Ed.: I think it is fair to Hilda Graef to note 
that she did not indict all Germans. Secondly, 
I will be happy to publish a competent reply 
to her article. 


EDITOR: 


Whoever is responsible for allowing the 
article “Sinister Germany?” to be printed 
should see a psychiatrist. 

Albert E. Rosso 


San Francisco, Calif. 





































SEPTEMBER, 1957 


South African Bishops Defy the Government 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 





6“ 

W. must obey God rather than men.” These words of Peter defying 
the Sanhedrin give us an idea of the spirit underlying a statement recently 
made by the Catholic Bishops of South Africa. The statement was read 
at all the Masses one Sunday a few weeks ago. 

The South African Government had passed a law forbidding natives, 
under certain circumstances, from attending churches in white urban 
areas. In their pulpit statement, the Bishops declared that they and they 
alone have the power to decide who will or will not be admitted to Catholic 
churches. They asserted that they “take full responsibility” for main- 
taining interracial churches. They informed the Government that “Cath- 


olic churches must and shall remain open to all without regard to racial 
origin.” 


Tue Bishops’ defiant statement came shortly after they had issued a 
strong pastoral on apartheid. In the pastoral they assailed the notion of 
“white supremacy” whereby the white man appoints himself the agent 
and interpreter of God’s providence for the non-whites. They labeled the 
whole system of “separate development” a blasphemy. “One trembles at 
the blasphemy of thus attributing to God the offenses against charity and 
justice that are apartheid’s necessary accompaniment.” 

The Calvinistic whites in South Africa may attempt to justify apar- 
theid on Biblical grounds but the Catholic Bishops denounced the system 
as “intrinsically evil.” The Bishops are graduaglists in the good sense. 
They do not imagine that the evil situation can be eliminated by a stroke 
of a pen overnight. At the same time, they sympathize with the sufferings 
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of the persecuted non-whites and 
understand the yearnings of some 
to start a revolution. Yet they re- 
mind them that revolution might 
mean the annihilation of the revolu- 
tionaries in a terrible holocaust. At 
the same time, the Bishops warned 
the Government and the ruling 
white classes that gradual reforms 
must be made and made quickly. 
If the whites do not give concrete 
evidence of their intention to re- 
nounce apartheid, there will be “a 
harvest of disaster.” 

The Bishops addressed a special 
plea “to our beloved Catholic people 
of the white race.” They urged them 
to take steps immediately to wipe 

out segregation in 

their schools, socie- 

ties, seminaries, hos- 

pitals and social life 
Like Archbishop Rum- 
New Orleans, the South 
African Bishops reminded their 
Catholic people that segregation 
cannot be tolerated forever. “The 
time has come to pursue more vig- 
orously the change of heart and 
practice that the law of Christ de- 
mands.” Archbishop Hurley of Dur- 
ban, told the press recently that Cath- 
olic leaders envision ultimate inte- 
gration in all Catholic institutions. 


The Time 
Is Now 


generally. 
mel in 


Tre Bishops’ urgent plea to “our 
beloved Catholic people of the white 


race” prompts us to turn our atten- 
tion to Catholics of the white race in 
our own Southland. 

The situation facing them is al- 
most identical with the situation 
confronting white Catholics in 
South Africa. There is the same 
frightful injustice to children of 
God, the same patter about “white 
supremacy,” the same blasphemy in 
justifying segregation on moral or 
perhaps Biblical grounds. Yet as 
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Catholics they know that they sim- 
ply cannot tolerate this monstrous 
condition forever. 

We do not look to the Catholics 
of the white race in the South to rise 
up in rebellion against the State 
Governments. But we do expect 
them to give prudent and positive 
evidence of the faith and charity 
that is in them. We do not ask 
them to set off an explosion but jus- 
tice and charity dictate that they 
keep up a firm and unrelenting op- 
position to segregation in their own 
social life, in their church societies 
and in the hundred and one ways 
in which they can exert pressure. 


| am RUMMEL, with all the 
firmness and defiance of the South 
African Bishops, has stated the law 
of Christian justice and charity as it 
pertains to Southern States. His 
trumpet has no uncertain sound. 
He has expressed himself clearly 
and definitely. The responsibility, 
therefore, lies squarely on the shoul- 
ders of the Southern clergy and laity 
to translate the law into action. 

A Catholic who comes into God’s 
house to offer Mass with the priest 
must look to his hands and heart. 
If his hands are soiled with segre- 
gation, he must do something more 
than merely bow his head in shame 
at the Consecration. “Therefore, if 
thou art offering thy gift at the altar, 
and there rememberest that thy 
brother has anything against thee, 
leave thy gift before the altar and 
go first to be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift.” 
RELIGION RETURNS TO THE CAMPUS 
Niven Pusey, President of Har- 
vard, delivered a very significant 
baccalaureate address in June at 
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Harvard. It makes a bright mile- 
stone in the history of American 
university education. Pusey spoke 
of the astonishing revival of inter- 
est in religion at our universities, 
lauding it as a renunciation of that 
sterile secularism which has 
plagued American higher learning 
for many generations. 

The Harvard President com- 
mended the early system of educa- 
tion at American colleges in its 
stress on the religious element. He 
admitted that this religious tradition 
was at times narrowly sectarian but 
at least it preserved a right perspec- 
tive on human life. Then came the 
era of secularism which set in to- 
ward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and which prevailed until the 
Second World War. 

Today, however, the climate of 
opinion at our universities is favor- 
able toward religion. It has made 
a declaration of independence from 
secularism. Religion is discussed 
freely and without frenzy, without 
those displays of bad temper that 
disgraced religious debates at times 
in the past. According to Pusey, 
those who discuss religion on the 
campus today are not speaking for 
a particular sect nor asking privi- 
leges for a special denomination. 
They are not “proselytizin:” put 
they do refuse to be fenced in by 
the old-fashioned secularists who 
claim religion has no place in the 
curriculum. 


W: cannot agree with every word 
of Pusey’s address. In referring to 
faith, for instance, he speaks of it 
as “a kind of clinging to life in joy 
and trust.” He doesn’t explain ex- 
actly what he means by this but it 
does have a Norman-Vincent-Peal- 
ish flavor. He seems to describe reli- 
gion as an experience with possible 
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intellectual overtones, and a creed 
as a record of human experience 
rather than as a revelation from on 
high. Faith may be 
a clinging to life in 
joy and trust but it’s 
far more than that. 
It’s a matter of death as well as life 
and it is oriented more to the next 
world than to this. 

However, there is no need to carp 
at minor points in an address so full 
of wisdom and significance. Here is 
the President of one of our great 
universities praising the revival of 
religious interest on the campus as 
an expression of Western Man’s cur- 
rent discontent with the exclusive, 
arid and unpromising secular ap- 
proach to life. He even goes so far 
as to urge Harvard graduates to 
participate in organized religion. 
This is a far cry from the days when 
we used to hear the quip: “The 
quickest way to Communism is to 
go to Harvard and turn left.” 

Surely John Dewey must be turn- 
ing over in his grave in these days 
when religion is considered a re- 
spectable subject for intellectual 
discussion at universities. Before 
he died, Dewey dismissed the post- 
war revival of religious interest as 
“a failure of intellectual nerve.” 


Only This 
Life? 


Ts resurgence of religious inter- 
est on the campus will undoubtedly 
exert a profound influence on our 
courts and ultimately on our Su- 
preme Court. For 
the Supreme Court 
has been giving a 
purely secularistic 
interpretation to the First Amend- 
ment and this interpretation has 
been outlawing religion from Amer- 
ican education. Justice Black stated 
this secularistic interpretation in 
the Everson case. He said that the 


Justice Black 
Says: 
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First Amendment not only forbade 
the establishment of an official reli- 
gion but went much further. “The 
object was broader than separating 


Church and State in this narrow. 


sense. It was to create a complete 
and permanent separation of the 
spheres of religious activity and civil 
authority by comprehensively for- 
bidding every form of public aid or 
support for religion.” 

In the back of the secularist’s 
mind is the conviction that religion 
cannot be discussed without bitter- 
ness and bad feeling. It is thought 
to be inherently “divisive” and 
therefore it should not be fostered 
since it disturbs the peace. In his 
address, Pusey shows that religious 
discussions at the universities are 
quite calm and rational and do not 
end up in sectarian quarrels. Stu- 
dents on the campus are discussing 
the subject of religion with a sym- 
pathetic understanding of each 
other’s viewpoint. In fact, Pusey 
implies that the culprits today are 
the aggressive secularists. Having 
been in control of American educa- 
tion for so long, they are probably 
resentful of this challenge to their 
sovereignty. 


W rex the prevailing attitude on 
the campus eventually sifts down 
through the law schools to the Su- 
preme Court, I venture to predict 
that the Court will reverse the Mc- 
Collum case decision. That was the 
1948 case in which the Court ruled 
that the use of public school build- 
ings for released time programs was 
unconstitutional. 

The McCollum case decision has 
emboldened secularists to fight 
against every attempt to introduce 
religion into education, no matter 
how tiny the attempt might be. For 
instance, Attorney General Rich- 
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man in New Jersey was forced by 
law to forbid grace before meals. 
School children in a section of Jer- 
sey had been committing the fright- 
ful crime of saying grace just before 
leaving the classroom for the cafe- 
teria. I can imagine a group of pub- 
lic high school boys huddling in 
a prayer before a game, with a de- 
tachment of mounted police swoop- 
ing down upon them for violating 
the Constitution. 


A FEW years ago, the Board of Re- 
gents of N. Y. State recommended 
that every school day begin with 
prayer. It suggested: “Almighty 
God, we acknowledge our depend- 
ence upon Thee and we beg Thy 
blessings upon us, our parents, our 
teachers and our 
country.” This rec- 
ommendation roused 
a storm of irate pro- 
tests. So vociferous was the oppo- 
sition that a year later, only 300 of 
the 3,000 school districts were fol- 
lowing the recommendation. So too 
with the code of Moral and Spiritual 
Values introduced by the New York 
City Board of Education. When 
first presented, it met with bitter 
opposition. Even a watered-down 
version was opposed though finally 
adopted. Foes protested such state- 
ments as the assertion that students 
should be “deeply conscious of the 
religious underpinning of our moral 
and spiritual ideals, our Western 
culture and our American democ- 
racy.” 


No Time 
for Prayer 


P USEY’s address is therefore a 
hopeful sign. If educators are shak- 
ing off the secularist shackles, may 
we not expect the courts to follow 
suit at least in decisions affecting 
education? Justice Jackson said 
that nearly everything worth trans- 
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mitting in our culture is “saturated 
with religious influences.” Justice 
Douglas said, “We are a religious 
people whose institutions presup- 
pose a Supreme Being.” It is a 
strange kind of education that 
equips a child with total ignorance 
of the very essence and foundation 
of the American way of life. 


THe HoLy FATHER’S SECRET 


As we read the latest Papal address 
on science and technology, we can- 
not fail to be impressed by the amaz- 
ing intellectual vitality of Pope Pius. 
We do not expect it in a man of 
more than eighty years who gives 
a large share of his daily schedule 
to administration and audiences for 
the millions of visitors to the Vati- 
can. 

The always interesting Irish 
magazine The Furrow carried in its 
March issue an article by Father 


Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp., entitled 


“The Personality of Pius XII.” He 
noted that since 1950 the Pope has 
shown an amazing burst of intel- 
lectual energy. One would expect 
a man to slow down at seventy-five 
but the Pope’s intellectual output 
since 1950 has increased surpris- 
ingly. Father O’Carroll believes that 
the change must have a supernatu- 
ral origin and he is inclined to link 
it up with the special favor Cardinal 
Tedeschini said the Pope had re- 
ceived from Our Lady after defining 
the doctrine of the Assumption. 
Since 1950 his addresses on scien- 
tific, cultural and technical subjects 
have been extraordinary both in 
quantity and quality. 
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Txoven other Popes have accepted 
the help of script writers, Father 
O’Carroll scouts the notion that 
Pope Pius employs such collabo- 
rators. In fact he says that some 
Vatican officials have criticized him 
for spending too much time on the 
composition of his texts, claiming 
the work could be delegated to 
others. Unquestionably the Pope 
consults with others but his actual 
scripts are so many and so diversi- 
fied that only a team of helpers con- 
stantly at his elbow could produce 
such a mountain of material. But 
there is no evidence that such a 
team exists. 

It is Father O’Carroll’s conviction 
that Pius XII has achieved some- 
thing comparable to what St. Au-. 
gustine and St. Thomas did in wed- 
ding Greek Philosophy to Christian 
Faith. He has wedded Christianity 
to Science. For the welfare of the 
world and for the good of the 
Church, Science and Religion must 
become partners. The Irish author 
feels that Pope Pius has brought 
about such a partnership and he has 
done it by means of a special grace 
obtained for him by the Blessed 
Mother. 

Father O’Carroll’s speculation is 
a very provocative one and | confess 
that I would not dare to challenge 
it. There will be some, of course, 
who will deny it but they cannot 
deny the exceptional quality of the 
Pope’s intellectual production since 
1950. Nor can they deny that no 
man in history has done as much 
as Pope Pius to break down any 
semblance of barriers between Sci- 
ence and Religion. 





by Francis J. Phelan, C.S.C. 


Once upon a time there was a very 
Catholic college which prided itself 
on its level of scholarship. “There 
is only one thing lacking,” the pro- 
fessors said. “We still are not the 
equal of the secular schools in the 
matter of academic freedom.” The 
professors felt that they were ham- 
strung in their search for knowl- 
edge. It was not so much a practical 
thing, they said, as it was a theo- 
retical one: it made them hang their 
heads in shame when they attended 
the big conventions, where the peo- 
ple from the state schools were fond 
of boasting that anyone could be 
employed on their staff, no matter 
what he believed or taught, just so 
long as he was competent. 
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"Tar is what we want,” the Cath- 
olic professors would say. “Unre- 
stricted freedom to speak the truth 
however it appears. What we need 
is a few Agnostics and a few Com- 
munists on the faculty, to prove to 
the world that Catholicism is not 
prejudiced. It would do the old 
place some good.” 

So the faculty held a meeting and 
there was a great debate. “You can- 
not have a Communist,” the admin- 
istration told the professors. “You 
must be content with an Agnostic. 
But be sure he is a competent Ag- 
nostic.” So the enthusiastic pro- 
fessors started interviewing Agnos- 
tics. 

Then one day the Devil turned up 
among those who applied for the 
job. He was wearing a gabardine 


top-coat and a Stetson and since he 
did not have a tail with a pointed 
end to it, no one recognized him. 

“I feel that I am exceptionally 


qualified for the job,” he said. “I 
have been in the field longer than 
anyone else. J agree with your great 
man Cardinal Newman, when he 
says, ‘the investigator should be 
free, independent, unshackled in his 
movements; that he should be al- 
lowed and enabled, without impedi- 
ment, to fix his mind intently, nay 
exclusively, on his special subject, 
without the risk of being distracted 
every minute in the progress and 
process of his enquiry, by charges 
of temerariousness, or by warnings 
against extravagance or scandal.’ ” 

The professors were amazed at 
such a command of Newman, and 
happily said that he was what they 
wanted. They were even more 
amazed when the Devil began quot- 
ing St. Thomas and Aristotle and 
Odo of Cluny, and ended up with a 
beautiful passage on Truth, from 
Sacred Scripture. They decided to 
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give him the chair of all the Social 
Sciences. 

Almost immediately the new pro- 
fessor became known for holding 
“unorthodox” views in the fields of 
history, economics and philosophy. 
This caused a great deal of contro- 
versy, but the professors were very 
happy, for they said that it proved 
beyond all doubt that Catholic 
schools were capable of genuine 
scholarship. 

But the Devil said that he was not 
going to let the charges lie unan- 
swered. He called meetings himself 
and asked, “What is to be said when 
society at large, or the responsible 
leaders of society, believe that exist- 
ing forms of government and eco- 
nomic life are dependent on class- 
room support for the established 
patterns? This is an age of creeping 
conformism, Congressional investi- 
gations, special loyalty oaths and 
watchdog citizen groups. In most 
cases the college administrators 
themselves are not sympathetic to 
the views or problems of their pro- 
fessors, nor is the Board.” 

Now this is what the professors 
had been saying all along. Soon 
they got the idea that the world 
would be given the ultimate proof 
of their lack of prejudice if they 
were to elect such an Agnostic to be 
their college president. They did 
this, although some professors said 
this was going too far. 

In his inaugural address, the Devil 
the complete separation 
of Church and State, and the com- 





There is a dangerous and widespread idea, 
maintains Francis J. Phelan, C.S.C., B.A., that 
the only criterion necessary for selecting a 
college professor is competence. In this 
spoof he follows this line of reasoning to its 
logical conclusion. Father Phelan is an As- 
sociate Editor of the Ave Maria and is 
doing graduate work in Political Science at 
Notre Dame University. 
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plete separation of religious value- 
judgments from the search for 
truth. He praised only liberty itself 
as the true goal of knowledge. “Too 
often,” he said, “Catholic colleges 
still operate under the mistaken idea 
that the goal of higher education is 
the development of religious piety. 
The conscientious college executive 
will consistently resist those extra- 
academic veto-groups which, in the 
interests of moral utility, seek to 
control the very objects of knowl- 
edge. This I propose to do.” 

Soon the Catholic school with the 
Agnostic for president became fa- 
mous. In almost all theological con- 
troversies, it held the minority 
opinion; in time, a special way of 
thinking called the “fertility of free- 
dom” was identified with it.. The 


Agnostic attacked all forms of re- 
straint. First he flayed the Govern- 
ment for supporting education— 
there were strings to this, he said. 


Then he called the universities 
“hidebound” for their lack of origi- 
nal thinking, so that the state uni- 
versities followed in breathless ad- 
miration the lead set by this small 
Catholic college. 

Soon the Agnostic started a move- 
ment to have the word “Catholic” 
removed from the school’s name. 
He did not quite accomplish this, 
because of an old Monsignor, a 
grumpy Irishman, who was still 
attached to the school in some way. 
But a compromise was reached, and 
they agreed to have “Catholic” re- 
main, “as a sop to the old man,” 
but with a small “c.” 

Undue intervention in the school’s 
affairs from the Vatican was also 
a frequent target of the adminis- 
trator’s blasts. “The Church will 
never become strong in this country 
until it is an American Church,” he 
said. “I am not for watered-down 
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religion. But I am for religion in 
its proper place.” 

Then one day someone jokingly 
said to the Agnostic, “You look like 
the Devil himself. Been working?” 

But the Agnostic startled him 
very much by turning and shouting, 
“I am the Devil, you fool, what are 
you going to do about it?” 

The professor ran off and told 
everyone that either their Agnostic 
was cracking up, or they had the 
Devil on their faculty. There was a 
great hubbub raised, but the more 
they asked him, the more the Devil 
insisted that he meant what he said. 
He was willing to prove it, but no 
one asked him to. 

No one knew quite what to do, so 
they turned to the oldest member of 
the faculty, Elmo Simms, head of 
the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages, as they did in all periods 
of stress. They had a meeting to 
hear what he would say. “I have 
gone into this matter at some 
length,” he said, “and I must con- 
fess that upon due deliberation | 
find no contradiction in having the 
Devil on our faculty. On the con- 
trary, it is well in line with our 
stated policy. Our rules are quite 
explicit on this; they state that no 
professor may be removed from his 
position for what he believes or 
teaches; he can only be removed for 
very definite failure to live up to the 
rules of the institution, providing 
only that he is competent.” 

Everyone agreed that the Devil 
was certainly competent, and that 
was that. As old Simms put it, “The 
fact that he happens to be the Devil 
is irrelevant; we all know that no 
one here can approach him in his 
grasp of the sciences. On some 
things, such as crime statistics and 
juvenile delinquency, his control of 
the empirical data is unbelievable.” 
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Tax Devil thanked everyone for 
the fair treatment he had received. 
He said, “All I want is a fair chance. 
All I want is that people here leave 
their minds open. I don’t, as so 
many have falsely said, want Evil 
to be given more consideration than 
Good. That is all nonsense, and un- 
scientific nonsense. But I do want 
it tc nave an equal opportunity with 
the Good. After all, before the law 
everyone is equal.” 

A lot of people thought he put it 
very well, and Professor Simms said 
he wouldn’t be surprised if the old 
boy hadn’t pretty well touched the 
essence of what a Catholic college 
was: an institution where all things 
were considered dispassionately, 
the Good exactly treated the same 
as the Evil. What it came down to 
was that at a Catholic school the 
students were assured a fifty-fifty 
chance of learning the truth. 


Then one day the Devil made a 


mistake. He attacked the National 
College Association for not pushing 
hard enough for the professors. But 
the association was waiting for him. 
They produced proof that he had no 
known academic background; and 
that worst of all, he had no ad- 
vanced degrees to kis name—a 
name which was, sigaificantly, not 
listed on any accepted scholarly 
credential list. 

The school had another meeting. 
It was too bad, the professors said, 
but he is not competent. He has 
done marvelous things for our 
school and for academic freedom, 
but we cannot have an incompetent 
person as a president. 

But while they were meeting, 
three letters were brought into the 
conference room by messenger. The 
first was from the NCA, saying that 
the school’s accreditation had been 
irrevocably taken away for having 
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a man without a college education 
as president. The next letter was 
from the Holy Office in Rome, plac- 
ing the area around the school un- 
der interdict; and the third was 
from the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, stating that officials of the 
school were to appear in court to 
clear up a misunderstanding con- 
cerning the appropriation of gov- 
ernment funds, to the amount of 
$3,000,000. 

At the end of the meeting, the 
Agnostic was nowhere to be found. 
Many professors wished to shake 
his hand and say good-by to him, 
for they said he had done such a 
job on the school, and had heiped 
them to see their own minds. But 
he had apparently vanished into the 
air. This puzzled everyone, and in 
the cloakroom was found a com- 
plete suit of clothes. 

Everyone was very much annoyed 
about the whole thing, and they 
criticized themselves very much. 
In general the criticism was the 
same. “We are to be held respon- 
sible for our actions,” the profes- 
sors said. “All the other things he 
said and did were excusable, for he 
was an Agnostic. But we should 
have been able to see that he was 
not professionally competent. There 
is no excuse for incompetence.” 

Then somewhere inside the build- 
ing someone started laughing. The 
laughter grew louder and louder, 
until the noise was everywhere and 
shook everything, and grew so loud 
that no one could talk or even think. 
It rattled the pictures on the walls 
and broke the glass of water on the 
speaker’s stand. Finally it grew so 
ioud that it shook the walls, and the 
roof came tumbling down around 
the ears of the professors, and there 
was not a stone left upon a stone 
of the Catholic college. 





The Masters of the Market 


by ANTHONY HARRIGAN 


Tue American Republic is passing 
through a period of economic 
change without precedent in the his- 
tory of the land. Conditioned by the 
bewildering change and alteration 
of the Rooseveltian revolution and 
its aftermath, business organiza- 
tions are reshaping themselves. 
Stirred by changes in markets, the 
advent of different social groupings, 
and fabulous technological develop- 
ment, business is acquiring a wholly 
new look. And, therefore, the stere- 
otypes long employed in discussing 
business and businessmen are no 
longer functionai. 

The sociology of corporations and 
their employees and the masters of 
the market is lagging badly behind 
the facts. The imagery and special 
characterizations that served for- 
merly to explain the structure and 
workings of the business world of 
the Gilded Age or of the Bull Market 
era do not serve a useful purpose 
in the age of the Ford Foundation, 
with huge sums devoted to studies 
of human behavior, the company- 
operated country club for highly 
skilled employees, or the Latex ads 
on foreign affairs published in the 
pages of The New York Times. 

Calvin Coolidge, in the faraway 
years of the 1920’s, remarked that 
the business of America is business. 
The idea has not been dissipated in 
the flux of intervening time; Charles 
Wilson’s impolitic dictum (ex- 


ploited for political purposes by 
business-baiters) that what is good 
for General Motors is good for the 
U. S. A., is an echo of the belief 
enunciated by the twenty-sixth 
President of the United States who 
was beloved of businessmen. 


Eixceznineny rare in the present 
day, however, in this age of public- 
relations specialists who draft the 
speeches made by business execu- 
tives, is the enunciation of the idea 
in so bald and uninhibited a fash- 
ion. Today’s business leaders are 
as sure as were their counterparts 
in the 1920’s that business is at the 
center of our life, but nowadays 
they prefer to stress what they 
speak of as business statesmanship. 
The fact is that the big corporations 
and the men who direct their work 
are as much changed as the social 
scene around them; they resemble 
their predecessors in management’s 
top echelons no more than the new 
Cadillac with its streamlining and 





Anthony Harrigan, editorial writer for the 
News and Courier (Charleston, S. C.), con- 
tends that although there is an element of 
genuine reform in the economic changes 
through which the country is passing, the 
stress laid upon conformity—“smooth man- 
agement”—is, in fact, leading corporations 
astray from the basic purpose for which they 
were established. Not the “committee” but 
the individual man trained to make bold 
decisions is essential in a world of economic 
and social change. 
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automatic equipment resembles the 
wooden-wheeled, high-riding Cadil- 
lac touring car of the 1920’s. 

The new masters of the market 
and the enterprises which they di- 
rect present themselves as quasi- 
public institutions. The “robber 
barons” of the 1880’s and the “big 
operators” of the 1920’s would be 
astonished (were they with us to- 
day) to discover that their heirs in 
corporate office are not only ex- 
pected to oversee the building up of 
profits but to deliver a speech on 
peace in the Western world, lead a 
nation-wide heart or cancer drive, 
spearhead a research program on 
new employment possibilities, and 
issue statements on subjects as di- 
verse as highway safety and in- 
creased recreational opportunities 
for underprivileged children. And 
thus it is that American business 
and businessmen in our time repre- 
sent something that Karl Marx and 
Adam Smith never dreamed of in 
their lives. 


‘Tus attitude of “the public be 
damned” or,.as old Cornelius Van- 
derbilt once bragged, “We busted 
the hull damn legislature” has van- 
ished as completely and thoroughly 
as the private railway car and the 
heavy whiskers on the faces of the 
board of directors. 

Therefore, in one sénse, it is pos- 
sible to point to the new business 
enterprises and businessmen types 
and say: these represent a positive 
step forward and a wholly worth- 
while improvement on the enter- 
prises and entrepreneurs of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

There is an element of genuine re- 
form in the changes which have ta- 
ken place. There is, for example, 
indignation manifested toward un- 
scrupulous profiteers who sold 
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shoddy goods and demonic specu- 
lators who thrived on the folly of 
every minor investor who indulged 
in an occasional share of stock. In 
this respect, the change is real, and 
has paid dividends to the public. 

And if, as is certainly true, con- 
servatives regard Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt as an anthropomorphic 
devil, why even the devil must have 
his due. In the Roosevelt era a 
great number of the smelly financial 
practices of the 1920’s were exposed 
to public inspection and contempt, 
and appropriate legislation was 
passed by the Congress for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding citizens; 
Roosevelt induced not a few new 
business practices. 


‘Tne healthiest sign of the times is 
the colossal dispersion of economic 
wealth. Today’s Wall Street must 
reckon with Houston, with new for- 
tunes, new business communities, 
and new regional monied interests 
generally. This dispersion is a major 
good for which we can be thankful. 
Should one desire to know the rea- 
son that dispersion is a good he 
would do well to bear in mind 
Harold Laski’s words: “Since lib- 
erty is always a function of power, 
the fewer the men who own or 
operate that power, the smaller the 
number of those to whom liberty 
has significance.” 

Of course, the converse is equally 
true: the greater the number of per- 
sons who possess economic power, 
the greater the number to whom 
liberty has significance. Fortu- 
nately, the banks and financial 
houses on the Main Streets of the 
South and West are in a markedly 
stronger position in relation to Wall 
Street than was the case a genera- 
tion or more ago. The change has 
also affected Wall Street. According 
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to Fortune, the largest of the bro- 
kerage houses, Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Beane (known 
on “the Street” as “We the people’), 
reports that 90% of its customers 
are small fry out-of-towners. 

We Americans have witnessed a 
big change but not comprehended 
it wholly. The chief characteristic 
of the change is that business enter- 
prises are controlled, in more and 
more cases, by hired management 
and not by the owners of the prop- 
erties. And, obviously, as manage- 
ment has become a_ professional 
career, the men who manage cor- 
porations have manifested excel- 
lence in handling their appointed 
tasks; business today cannot afford 
boobs who hold down a desk simply 
because of a family interest in the 
operation. 

In many, many businesses the lop 
management started at the bottom 
rung of the company ladder. The 
Bell Telephone Company is a case 
in point, and the advertising re- 
leased stresses that the high offi- 
cials started their employment 
careers as clerks or linemen. 


, however, the trend is to re- 
cruit management types while the 
men are studying in college shortly 
before graduation. The usual pro- 
cedure is to send them to a business 
the equivalent of an Officers’ Train- 
ing School and then post them to 
the various departments of the cor- 
poration in which they will serve, 
in order that they familiarize them- 
selves with the big picture of opera- 
tions and company problems. 

The development of fit manage- 
ment types (plus the care and feed- 
ing of the truly superior and the 
weeding out of misfits) is one of 
the most interesting phenomena of 
present-day America. An aspect of 
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it is that there is a potential for 
evil in the situation (though not a 
fixed one) that one ought not to 
overlook or fail to consider. 


Tue picking and choosing process 
on the part of corporations begins 
in a college student’s junior or 
senior year. Company representa- 
tives visit the colleges and interview 
prospective employees (Socony- 
Vacuum has even gone so far as to 
issue a booklet telling a student the 
best course of action in college if 
he wishes to find a good position), 
and competition between com- 
panies, especially in the engineering 
field, is aggressive. 

One cannot escape the conclusion 
that heavy stress is laid on con- 
formity, that it is a prime feature of 
an aspirant’s plans. There is, in- 
deed, considerable similarity be- 
tween the company interviewing 
process and the procedures involved 
in a fraternity “rush week.” What 
contributes to a young man’s suc- 
cess in joining a big business organi- 
zation? The manner of approach, 
evidenced ability to get along with 
people, to “adjust to the group,” 
and a knack of getting ideas across 
in friendly fashion. 

Specialized intelligence is an es- 
sential ingredient insofar as the 
field of physics and related scientific 
endeavors is concerned, for an or- 
ganization working in such enter- 
prises cannot afford to do without 
high-power brains—even if noncon- 
formity is included in the price— 
but, in many fields of business, men 
of independent mind and straight 
talk find they have not the smooth 
sailing of the  public-relations- 
minded “adjusters.” That is a gen- 
eralization and a lerge one, but the 
facts are borne out in a variety of 
fields nowadays. 
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Tus situation is deplorable and, 
ultimately, fraught with tragic con- 
sequences for business and our 
country. One wonders: would 
Henry Ford have a chance for an 
executive position in the new 
“smooth management” companies 
of today? Basic to the selection of 
strict conformist types is the notion 
that progress lies in the direction of 
team operations only, that the team 
has supplanted the lonely, dedicated 
individual of genius. Ironical is the 
fact that individualism in business 
is discounted by the very class that 
decries socialism as the enemy of 
the individual. 

In American business today en- 
tirely too much stress is put on 
“getting along” and working out 
problems in committees or with the 
aid and counsel of group surveys. 
High-level buck passing is well on 
its way to becoming a vice of the 
new “smooth management” busi- 
ness enterprise. The personnel men, 
public-relations men, the committee 
worshiper, the team researcher— 
these types tend to be self-defeating. 
They are leading corporations 
astray from the basic purpose for 
which they were established. To- 
day’s corporations are recruiting 
fewer and fewer of the type of exec- 
utive who is willing to fight for an 
idea against the bloc-opinion of a 
committee. 

Individual struggle isn’t favored 
in many front offices, and we are 
coming dangerously close to the 
very sort of thing for which the 
Russians have been blamed in the 
handling of technical endeavors. 
Thus it is that American business, 
the alleged stronghold of individual- 
ism and the go-ahead spirit in eco- 
nomic matters, is becoming the 
citadel of the “Yes, the committee 
is right” notion, 
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Now a particularly disturbing as- 
pect of the present corporate or- 
ganizations is the tendency existing 
in them to become welfare states in 
themselves, complete with built-in 
planned economy, specifications for 
the social life of executives, and re- 
quirements as to favored recreation, 
charities, education and, in some 
cases, marital alliances. 

What lies behind this new devel- 
opment? For one thing, the corpo- 
rations are striving to gain an un- 
derstanding of their relation to the 
individuals who comprise the work 
force. They are attempting to es- 
tablish a well-defined relationship 
to society as a whole, believing, as 
they do, that this is necessary be- 
cause of the new social ideas and 
legislative enactment. In many 
areas of their experience they are 
encountering new problems and at- 
tempting to find new answers. And 
there is part of the thinking, the 
reason behind the executive train- 
ing courses and the promotional 
schemes. 

Whether the corporations are 
actually solving their problems is a 
real question. It can be debated 
reasonably that they are not solving 
the problems inasmuch as they are 
apparently seeking answers in con- 
formity, and it is just that which 
complicates matters. Today’s cor- 
porations, one may conclude, are 
training executives to follow orders, 
carry out predetermined policies, 
and implement decisions. It is not 
certain at all that corporations are 
training men to make decisions— 
bold decisions—and this, above all 
things, is essential in a world of 
economic and social change, a world 
in which a wealth of knowledge per- 
taining to markets, buying habits, 
and so on, is available. As it is pres- 
ently constituted, executive training 
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isn’t training men in the lonely, lofty 
role of bringing about a funda- 
mental readjustment in a business 
enterprise, in assuming a large risk, 
and in the wildcatter virtues that 
play a role in the seemingly most 
stable of operations. 


As an’ individual in a corporation 
yields his right of choice and de- 
cision, as it applies to social and 
cultural ideas, his selfhood is 
robbed, and his usefulness, as a 
complete man,—to the corporation, 
that is,—is cut drastically. Such a 
man is likely to take refuge in the 
cocoon of the corporate personality. 

It is true that this type of man 
serves some of the immediate needs 
of a corporation very well indeed. 
But, in the big decisions, and faced 
with big issues, such a man is likely 
to falter and stumble in his tasks. 
These men lack the vision to 
glimpse the new frontiers or find 
the passes in a period of tightening 
opportunity. Hard times, if they 
come, will necessitate the older 
type of leadership (old or new, it 
is leadership) — the individualism 
that slick executive training does 
not develop especially well. 

The revolting “human engineer- 
ing” concept does positive injury to 
corporations. Treating men and 
women who work for corporations 
as raw materials in corporate suc- 
cess is not of lasting effectiveness. 
Actually, a corps of public-relations- 
wise and committee-minded execu- 
tives will not insure year-in-year- 
out prosperity and _ corporative 
health. Only strong ties of personal 
loyalty from top to bottom and 
bottom to top in the company struc- 
ture, an atmosphere of freedom in 
expressing views and discussing 
corporation problems, and a general 
feeling of openness will do anything 
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at all to insure a strong corporative 
position. Development of “smooth 
executive training” is corporative 
irresponsibility tending to ruin. 


Tene is a real question as to what 
is the public responsibility of busi- 
ness. It would seem that the strug- 
gle of businessmen to meet the 
changed social conditions of the 
Rooseveltian and post-Rooseveltian 
era has led many businessmen to 
overextend their notion of those 
things for which business is respon- 
sible or in which it shares respon- 
sibility in a primary way. Now it is 
a happy fact that corporations are 
beginning to grasp the financial 
plight of small colleges wherein 
good brains are bred and sound- 
thinking developed and, therefore, 
are contributing to the research and 
studies budgets of these institu- 
tions. 

Less happy is the fact that some 
business leaders feel called upon to 
give advice on foreign affairs of 
which they have no real knowledge, 
and with respect to which they are 
not competent to speak. It is always 
regrettable when a man who has 
been trained only in financial mat- 
ters interferes with the curriculum 
and standards of an educational in- 
stitution with which, in some way, 
he may be connected. 

Actually, the big public respon- 
sibility of business is tending to its 
business. For instance, General 
Motors does have an importance to 
the people of this country that is 
not considerably less than its im- 
portance to the stockholders. It is a 
major industrial complex and, as 
such, affects hundreds of thousands 
of citizens. It is well to remember 
that American communities are tied 
closely to the activities of corpora- 
tions located in their midst, In a 
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community that lives, economically 
speaking, by virtue of a large cor- 
poration, the social values, educa- 
tional patterns adopted by students 
in school, the scale of community 
building, civic planning, slum clear- 
ance, library facilities, and hospital 
service, as well as many other 
things, are related directly to the 
corporate payroll and the plans and 
hopes of the corporation. 

If, as has happened in many New 
England towns since World War II, 
a corporation, let us say a textile 
manufacturer, removes his opera- 
tions from the town and establishes 
anew elsewhere, the economy of the 
town disintegrates, for everything, 
virtually everything is tied to the 
business. This is a tragic situation, 
and has happened and will hap- 
pen again and again in the years 
ahead. 


No reasonable person will question 
the fact that the first business duty 
of management (whether of a small 
shoe store or a giant corporation) 
is to turn a good profit. And large 
businesses have to furnish investors 
with dividends and provide funds 
for new equipment and research 
and all the necessities of growth. 
After all, a business is in that: 
business; it is not «-vommunity 
service. Should a firm fail to make 
money, it would fall by the wayside; 
a new firm would take hold; old 
investors would lose their savings 
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and, if this were applied on a wide 
seale, depression would result. 

Now it is a fact also that capital- 
ism means not only the right to 
make a profit if it is possible but 
the right to lose if it is unsucessful. 
Hence a community that welcomes 
a corporation to its midst has to ac- 
cept part of the risk involved in the 
operation. Clearly, it is a mixed 
situation. Perhaps the answer. is 
that both communities and corpora- 
tions have to make plans to cover 
the possibility of change and diffi- 
culties. It would seem likely that 
both ought to assume mutual re- 
sponsibilities so that a decent set- 
tlement, limiting to a minimum the 
disruption of the affairs of both, is 
required today. 

Happily, a very considerable num- 
ber of corporations are coming to 
this realization. Frank Abrams, 
chairman of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York, has this to say 
about business management: it 
“must conduct the affairs of the en- 
terprise in such a way as to main- 
tain an equitable and working 
balance among the claims of the 
various directly interested groups— 
stockholders, employees, customers 
and the. public at large.” 

This concern with the repercus- 
sions of the decisions taken by man- 
agement, both in the good and bad 
sense, is the distinguishing mark 
of the change in the thinking of the 
masters of the market. 





The Shopkeeper’s Assistant 


by WILLIAM J. FEENEY 


Mz. CULLEN gave Desmond Kelly a 
job in his general store because he 
knew the Kellys needed the money. 
Of course there were people who 
said all along that Cullen never for- 
got the days when he and Margaret 
Kelly — she was Margaret Cosdee 
then—thought of marriage. They 
might have been right, but the first 
reason was reason enough. At least 
nobody doubted that Mrs. Kelly had 
a time trying to live on her hus- 
band’s earnings. 

He was, after a fashion, in the 
advertising business. Whenever 
there was an auction or cattle sale 
or anything of the sort, Kelly put 
on his sandwich boards with their 
brightly colored signs and took his 
big bronze bell and went calling 
through the narrow streets. He al- 
ways took with him, for company, 
two or three adult friends and a 
noisy gaggle of children. 

Too he had other little jobs, if it 
wasn’t raining, or too hot, or he had 
nothing better to do. Most of his 
time went into the founding of 
short-lived societies, political, lit- 
erary, or vaguely fraternal. What- 
ever the nature of the club, the same 
men always joined. Meetings were 
held at the Kelly home, and tea was 
served with high solemnity. 

These vices, if you want to call 
them as much, were Mr. Kelly’s 
only ones. He did not drink, or 
risk his few shillings with the turf 
accountant, or abuse his family in 


any way, beyond keeping them in 
a continual state of privation. 
Desmond, the oldest, was aware, 
dimly, as he was aware of most 
things, that his father did not do 
all he could for the family. So it was 
that the boy pitched into his little 
household tasks with a frantic 
energy that often proved costly. 
Life for him was a process of re- 
pairing the things he had broken 
and of picking up whatever he had 
dropped or spilled. People said of 
Desmond that in his own way he 
was a good boy. His teachers were in 
agreement on one thing — Des- 
mond’s intellectual development 
had been sidetracked in favor of 
something else. On what that 
something was, they differed. Not 
that the boy was backward, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. It was 
just that his reflexes kept a shout- 
ing distance ahead of his thoughts. 
Knowing all this, Mr. Cullen 
brought Desmond along gradually. 





Undoubtedly, Desmond’s intellectual de- 
velopment had been sidetracked in favor of 
something else, but he was a good boy and 
Mr. Cullen, for one or perhaps two, reasons, 
was willing to give him a try. William J. 
Feeney, M.A., Ph.D., spent a year in Ireland 
not long ago, primarily to gather material 
for his doctorate, but also just to be there, 
since it was his father’s birthplace—and 
there it was he found the inspiration for 
many of his short stories. Dr. Feeney has 
been Assistant Professor of English at De 
Paul University, Chicago, Ill., for the past 
two years. 
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Ay first he let him sweep the floors, 
or wash windows and, when there 
was no chance of breaking anything, 
dust the shelves. Sometimes he was 
permitted to open crates of articles 
which could not easily be damaged. 
It was a tiny, crowded shop, so 
tiny that the energetic youngster 
seemed to move about in it like the 
ball on a roulette wheel. Now it may 
appear a strange thing for a man in 
business to advise his hired hand 
to do less work; but Mr. Cullen did 
just that, for fear Desmond might 
go whirling through the window. 

Desmond himself longed for the 
day when he might wait on a shop- 
per: to take the order, handle the 
money, count out the change, that 
would be good to do. One day the 
opportunity came. Mr. Cullen want- 
ed to attend the funeral of an old 
customer, in Rathpatrick, the near- 
est village. In the past he had to 
close the shop whenever he was 
called away. His wife was childless 
and an invalid. Now he could take 
a chance on Desmond. Before he 
left he gave the boy written and oral 
instructions on shop procedure: 
such details as asking to see the 
money first if any tinker came in, 
and not giving any more credit to 
Biddy Dan Flannery. Then he 
climbed into his trap and rode off, 
with a silent prayer that all would 
go well. 

Desmond stood in the doorway of 
the shop, looking up and down the 
empty, sunlit street for possible cus- 
tomers. Then he went inside and 
leaned his back against the counter, 
his eyes closed so he could imagine 
more clearly the way he would han- 
die a customer. The little bell above 
the door jingled, and he opened 
his eyes. It was Mrs. Higgins, who 
lived next door to him. She hesitated 
a moment, then spoke to him. 


“Good day to you, Desmond. Will 
you call Mr. Cullen for me?” 

“Ah, Mr. Cullen is gone this hour. 
He’s to a funeral in Rathpatrick. 
Mrs. Donovan, you know.” 

“I do, God rest her soul, we must 
all go some time. Are you left to 
do the business?” 

“Indeed I am. What will you be 
having this day?” 

Mrs. Higgins handed him a can. 
“Will you fill this with treacle?” 

“I will indeed.” He ran into the 
back room, put the can under the 
spigot in the barrel, turned the 
stopper, and waited. The treacle 
oozed out in a sticky brown curl, 
thickly and slowly. He shook the 
barrel, and kicked at it, but the 
treacle poured no faster. Well, 
while the can was filling he could 
do something else. 

Mrs. Higgins was gone when he 
returned to the front of the shop. 
He ran out into the street. There 
she was, talking to an old woman 
in a shawl, standing with her back 
to him. He thought of calling, but 
before he could another customer 
entered; Mrs, Flannery, the one who 
was to get no more credit. She 
wanted so many things — starch, 
tobacco, and so on—Desmond be- 


‘came almost panicky as he tried to 


remember where they were kept on 
the shelves. 

Carefully he totaled the pur- 
chases, hoping she would not say 
anything about paying the next 
week, or month. The Flannerys had 
a name in the village for being 
misers. Even though they had ac- 
cumulated a fine fortune to give 
with their oldest daughter when it 
came time to make a marriage bar- 
gain, they tried all manner of trick- 
ery to do the shopkeepers out of a 
few pennies. 

“You are to put this on our bill, 
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Desmond,” Biddy Dan told him with 
restrained grandeur. 

“Oh no, Mrs. Flannery. I was 
told surely to have the money in 
my hand. Mr. Cullen will be raging 
if I do not.” 

“The money in your hand, is it?” 
Biddy Dan hurled aside her dignity 
like an unwanted garment on a hot 
day. “And I bringing my few pen- 
nies to this place these twenty 
years! Oh, these shopkeepers do 
be cruel men, squeezing the poor 
and the widows. Here you are, so, 
and may the worst of luck fall on 
that gombeen man Cullen, and on 
yourself as well.” And out she went. 

Desmond sighed as he dropped 
the coins into the metal cash box. 
Perhaps a shopkeeper’s life would 
not be so grand in the latter end, if 
he had many like Mrs. Flannery to 
deal with. But then there were the 


good women like Mrs. Higgins. Mrs. 


Higgins! Had he not left the treacle 
running? Into the back room Des- 
mond scrambled, and almost skid- 
ded into the far wall. Treacle was 
everywhere. Everywhere except in 
the barrel. The bell over the door 
rang again. He could hear Mrs. 
Higgins calling him. 

After the funeral Mr. Cullen 
stopped out of courtesy for a few 
drinks with some friends. Not 
many, he knew his limits well, but 
enough to bring on a slight headache 
and the bit of temper he ordinarily 
kept in check. He drove back to 
the shop, drawing deep breaths and 
exhaling vigorously to clear his 
head. Desmond was standing in 
the doorway as he arrived. 

“How is it with the shop, boy?” 

“You might be looking in the 
back room, sir.” 

“The back room?” 

“I left a bit of treacle run on the 
floor.” 
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Mr. Cullen brushed past him. Des- 
mond could hear subdued choking 
sounds, as if Mr. Cullen had climb- 
ed into the empty barrel. He came 
out white of face, hands gripped 
tightly together. “Well, boy, any 
of us can make a mistake. But for 
the love of God, remember the next 
time. Now, can you ride a bicycle?” 

“I can.” Actually Desmond never 
had been on one, but he was sure 
it was no great feat. A few years ago 
his father had talked of giving him 
a bicycle, but he forgot, and no 
more was said of it. 

“Then take three big bottles of 
porter to Paddy Flannery.” 

“Red Paddy, is it?” 

“No, no, the old Paddy. That red 
one is too sparing to buy a sup of 
porter. And mind you, be careful 
of the holes in the road. You could 
fall in them and drewn on a wet 
day.” 

Desmond placed the three bottles 
in the wicker basket and set it on 
the handlebars of the bicycle. He 
hadn’t thought the seat would be 
so high. Other people riding past 
on bicycles looked so calm and 
graceful, riding one seemed an easy 
matter. He lifted himself onto the 
seat, lost his balance, pitched for- 
ward over the handlebars. Boy, 
bicycle, and porter plunged to the 
ground. 

Mr. Cullen heard the sound of 
breaking glass. His head ached furi- 
ously now. Outside he went to see 
Desmond struggling from under- 
neath the bicycle. Porter gurgled 
from the broken neck of the only 
bottle not completely shattered. Mr. 
Cullen stood directly above Des- 
mond, as if he thought of kicking 
the boy. “Go home,” he said loudly. 
“Go home before there is a murder 
on my soul,” 

Desmond did not go direcily 
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home. For awhile he sat on the 
bank of the river and tried to throw 
pebbles across it. Then he tried to 
catch a stray cat. Then he watched 
the blacksmith shoe a horse. Fin- 
ally he went home because there was 
nowhere else to go. A political meet- 
ing was in session at the house, with 
Mr. Kelly in the chair. He was talk- 
ing about the Orangemen in the 
Black North when Desmond sidled 
into the room. Everybody greeted 
him. 

“Why the long face, Desmond?” 
his father wanted to know. 

“Mr. Cullen gave me the sack.” 

“Why, man?” 

“First I spilled treacle on the 
floor. And this afternoon ! fell off 
the bicycle and broke three bottles 
of porter. Mr. Cullen said he would 
do red murder on me if I stayed.” 

Mr. Kelly assumed the expression 
of a judge throwing a trivial case 
out of court. “Aah, a small thing 
like that. Sure he did not mean it.” 

“Oh, he did so. I could tell.” 

“Pooh. Tomorrow morning you 
go back and he will say nothing 
more. Now as I was saying to you 
gentlemen, there is only one way 
to deal with the North. Fire against 
fire, I say. He who lives by the 
sword shall perish by the sword. 
Desmond, why must you stand there 
with your mouth open?” 

When Desmond came into the 
shop, Mr. Cullen was waiting on a 
customer. He watched Desmond 
from the corner of his eye until 
the woman was gone. 

“Did I not tell you to go home 
yesterday?” 

“You did,” Desmond whispered. 

“Well?” 

“My father says you did not mean 
4” 

Mr. Cullen put his hand over his 
mouth and looked at the ceiling. 
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Desmond waited for something ter- 
rible to happen. Mr. Cullen looked 
down at him again, and said, very 
slowly, “Your father says I did not 
mean it?” 

“He said that.” 

“So. All right, must you stand 
there like a statue? Go see what you 
can do with the ruination you made 
of my back room.” 

Mr. Cullen rested his elbows on 
the counter and listened to the brisk 
noises from the room where Des- 
mond was working. His thoughts 
were caught up and blown back- 
ward through the long years, so 
that he was startled by the ringing 
of the bell. It was Father Shields, 
come for his tobacco. 

“A fine day, Matthew.” 

“Fine for some, Father.” 

“Oh? I would like a shilling of 
my tobacco, if you would be so kind. 
And how is young Desmond con- 
ducting himself?” 

“Aah, that one.” Mr. Cullen shook 
his head. 

“Be patient, Matthew, be patient. 
Thank God he is not a wicked boy. 
But what were you thinking of when 
I came in? Your face would make a 
picture for a gallery in Dublin.” 

“Thinking? Of nothing, nothing 
at all.” 

“Matthew?” 

“Well, it was something a man 
should not be thinking on, once his 
way is set and his choice is made. 
Maybe it was a sin to think as I 
did.” 

“Sin?” Father Shields bristled at 
the word. “What’s this talk?” 

“Nothing, Father, nothing but 
idle chat. I’m thinking a man does 
well to walk in the path God sets 
out for him.” 

There was a terrible clatter in 
the back room, the sound of a num- 
ber of heavy objects falling. 
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I. Phyllis McGinley were the kind 
of poet given to sorting out her 
laurels, she might never have time 
to write another verse. She is loaded 


with laurels. Her last collection of 
poems, The Love Letters of Phyllis 
McGinley, sold over 35,000 copies 
when the average book of poems is 
lucky to sell 3,000 copies. 

She has been hailed as the best 
writer of light verse in the U.S. In 
fact, critics can’t find enough nice 
things to say about her. Any review 


of a McGinley book sounds like a 
mother describing her child. 

“Her skill as a versifier, her at- 
tractive mien of mind, her respon- 
sive heart invest her poems with 
absolute perfection,” writes one 
critic. “Her verses will be quoted 
when the world of pale worried 
poets is well forgotten,” says an- 
other. “A bright lucidity like hers 
shines like a good deed in the 
naughty gloom of modern poetry,” 
says still another admirer. 
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Evzay year sees Phyllis adding an- 
other literary honor to her collection 
—the Christopher award, the Edna 
St. Vincent Millay prize of the Po- 
etry Society of America, the Sienna 
medal from Theta Phi Alpha Cath- 
olic sorority, the Golden Book 
award. She’s a member of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, 
the highest honor given to U. S. art- 
ists, writers, composers and sculp- 
tors. 

Every year, dozens of would-be 
literary lights write to her from all 
over the country. Many of them 
plead: “Dear Miss McGinley, It 
must be wonderful to live in New 
York and go to literary teas and 
cocktail parties and meet famous 
people. I write poetry and all my 
friends tell me I am very sophisti- 
cated, so I wondered if you could 
advise me how .. .” 

“And the terrible truth of the 
matter is that I lead a painfully 
normal life,” says Phyllis. “I hate 
literary teas; I avoid cocktail parties 
and I consider a walk to the village 
a high adventure.” 

“I’m just a suburban housewife,” 
she explains, “but perhaps because 
so many of my poems have appeared 
in the New Yorker, people think 
I’m an ultra-sophisticate.” 


Ix Larchmont, New York, some 
twenty miles northeast of Man- 
hattan, Phyllis McGinley is Phyllis 
Hayden, wife of telephone-com- 
pany executive Charles “Bill” Hay- 
den and doting mother of two teen- 
aged daughters, Julie, eighteen and 
Pat, sixteen. The Haydens live in 
a charming beige-colored house, 
hidden behind tall hedges and out- 
lined with colorful flowerbeds that 
are Phyllis’ particular pride. 

The whole house reflects her spe- 
cial graciousness. A _ professional 
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decorator would be envious of the 
job she has done in furnishing it. 
In the beige and pale green living 
room, she has brought together such 
divergent items as a rare old French 
escritoire, Victorian sofa and mar- 
ble-topped tables, side chairs from 
a courthouse in Ireland, and a mar- 
ble fireplace mantel that once be- 
longed to Mark Twain. The effect 
is as friendly and warm as her con- 
stant smile. 


I. was the life in Larchmont that 
led Phyllis to write one of her most 
famous articles, a ringing defense 
of suburbia. “I was weary of listen- 
ing to everyone belittle suburban 
life,” she says, “so I decided to write 
a little love letter to the suburbs.” 
It was a “love letter” that gave 
suburban housewives a new lease 
on life; caused hundreds of com- 
muters to hold their heads higher; 
made urbanites feel for the first 
time that they might be missing 
something. 

“ft got lots of letters from city 
dwellers asking if I could recom- 
mend a house for sale or rent in the 
suburbs,” says Phyllis. “And one 
of the real estate agents in Larch- 
mont even hung my picture in his 
office.” 


A NEw YORK suburb wasn’t always 
Phyllis McGinley’s home town. She 





First and foremost a wife and mother, a 
superlative cook, sunny and chic, Phyllis Me- 
Ginley has been acclaimed the best writer 
of light verse in the United States. She has 
sent admiring parents to the suburbs and 
captivated children with her lovable saints. 
Kay Sullivan, who gives us this ghtful 
profile of Mrs. Charles Hayden, n her 
editorial career as a columnist on the Cath- 
olic Transcript (Hartford, Conn.), went on 
to radio work with The Ave Maria Hour, 
and is at present a feature editor on Pageant 
and writing regularly for Catholic magazines. 
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was born in Ontario, Oregon, on 
March 1, 1905, daughter of Daniel 
McGinley and Julia Kiesel McGin- 
ley. She grew up on a sprawling 
Colorado ranch. 

“It’s a curious thing that I, the 
archpoet of The New Yorker, had 
such a wild and woolly childhood,” 
she says. “We had about 4,000 acres 
of land east of Denver. It was a 
tremendous experience. The near- 
est town which was about six miles 
away, looked just like a scene from 
High Noon— muddy Main Street, 
hitching posts, false-fronted stores 
and all. My brother and I used to 
ride ponies to school about three 
miles from home.” Phyllis often 
went hunting, bagged antelopes and 
shot coyotes. 

She was about twelve when her 
father died and her mother decided 
to take the family back to Ogden, 
Utah, where she had been born 
and raised. In Ogden, Phyllis at- 
tended Sacred Heart Academy for 
awhile, then continued on at the 
University of Utah and the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


sé 
"Tunas was never any doubt in my 
mind but that I would become a 


poet,” she says. “I was determined 
to write.” As a matter of fact, Phyl- 
lis was rhyming words at the ripe 
age of six. It was then that she 
whipped off this little gem: 


“Sometimes in the evening 
When the sky is red and pink 
I love to lie in the hammock 
And think and think and think.” 


“That’s doubtless the beginning 
of my lifelong preference for the 
horizontal position when compos- 
ing,” comments Phyllis. 

While still in college, Phyllis be- 
gan selling her poetry to Catholic 
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magazines. She packed 
came to New York in 1928. 

“I had absolutely no talent for 
earning a living,” she recalls. “I was 
a blundering typist and I couldn't 
take shorthand. About the only 
thing I was sure I could do was to 
teach. I taught English in a high 
school in New Rochelle—the sub- 
urbs, of course. And there I stayed 
for four and a half years, teaching 
all day, writing at night and mail- 
ing off my efforts to New York pa- 
pers and magazines. When The 
New Yorker started to accept my 
poems regularly, I finally dared to 
give up teaching and move into 
Manhattan.” 


up and 


oven so, practical Phyllis decided 
to take a job with an advertising 
agency, thinking she would have 
plenty of spare time for poetry-writ- 
ing. 

“But the boss was the kind of 
man who—if he liked your work— 
thought you ought to handle all the 
accounts,” says Phyllis. “He was so 
smitten with the first few things I 
wrote that I suddenly found m, self 
worked to death. I just couldn’t go 
on eulogizing toothpaste or soap 
all day and write poetry at night, 
so I had to resign. When I an- 
nounced I was quitting after only 
five months, I thought they’d hate 
me. But instead I got a farewell 
luncheon with not only an orchid 
but a gardenia, too. One flower was 
customary but two was an acco- 
lade!” 

Next Phyllis became an editor of 
the swank Town and Country. “It 
was the ideal job,” she sighs. “I 
worked three days a week. I could 
come into the office in the morning 
or the afternoon, whichever I pre- 
ferred. I was the poetry editor but 
the only poetry being used was 
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mine. And whenever they printed 
one of my poems, I was paid extra!” 


Bor even a dream job must end 
when the dream man comes along. 
Phyllis met “Bill” Hayden and, sud- 
denly, being a magazine editor 
didn’t seem very important. 

“We were married in St. Joseph’s 
Church in Greenwich Village. It 
was June 25, 1937—-and we almost 
didn’t get married! I had asked the 
organist not to play the traditional 
wedding march and poor Monsignor 
Hickey was in the sacristry waiting 
to hear the familiar strains. Twice 
he came out on the altar and looked 
frantically back toward the choir, 
wondering when the wedding march 
would begin. Finally, it dawned 
on me that we had ruined his cue 
and we rushed someone back to 
tell him.” 


Oxce her husband is off to his New 
York office in the morning and her 
girls have gone to school, Phyllis 
buckles down to work. She has no 
special workshop, generally writes 
in her own bedroom or the den. She 
writes slowly, polishing each word 
and phrase until they satisfy her 
perfectionist’s soul. 

“I remind myself of a robin when 
I’m working,” says Phyllis. “You 
know how they go about pulling a 
worm out of the ground, hanging 
on to it for dear life. That’s how 
I worry a poem. I hang on to it and 
I don’t let it slip out of my con- 
sciousness for a moment. If I do, 
then I’m apt to iose it forever.” 


Nor long ago, Phyllis had what 
she considers her best inspiration. 
It started when Julie and Pat, both 
students at the Sacred Heart Acad- 
emy in Greenwich, Conn., brought 
home some biographies of the 
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saints. Phyllis, a ravenous reader 
(“she reads as though someone had 
offered a prize for the first one to 
read fifty books a day,” observed 
a neighbor) went through the books 
while the girls were doing their 
homework. 

She got so intrigued with the 
saints that she began to study their 
lives seriously. It was inevitable 
that she would immortalize them in 
a new light. In typical Phyllis-Mc- 
Ginley style, she pinpoints an un- 
expected quality in her heavenly 
subjects, leaving them, as one 
writer commented, “with their 
halos at a rakish angle, but still 
saintly.” 

St. Bridget she called the “Give- 
away Girl,” remarking that she 
“drove the family mad. For here 
the fault in Bridget lay: She would 
give everything away... and when 
she ran out of things to give, She’d 
borrow from a relative.” 

St. Jerome she found “A born 
reformer, cross and gifted, He 
scolded mankind Sterner than Swift 
did.” 

As for St. Simeon Stylites sitting 
atop his desert pillar, she com- 
ments: “It puzzles the age, It puzzles 
me. It puzzled many a Desert Fa- 
ther. And I think it puzzles the 
Good Lord, rather.” 


Ovrann saints who got the McGinley 


treatment included St. Anthony, 
Martin of Tours, Philip Neri, Te- 
resa of Avila, Catherine of Siena, 
Thomas More and Francis of As- 
sisi. 

“You can’t possibly read about 
the saints without falling in love 
with them,” says Phyllis. “What's 
more, you'll find there is a sainf 
for every individual, every genera- 
tion, every situation.” 

Her own favorites are St. Francis 
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de Sales, St. Thomas Aquinas and 
St. Augustine. 


Tue McGinley talent isn’t limited 
to trenchant verse for adults; she 
has written a number of delightful 
children’s books, including The 
Horse Who Lived Upstairs, The 
Make Believe Twins, The Most Won- 
derful Doll in the World. Her new- 
est is called The Year There Was 
No Santa Claus. It will be published 
this fall. 

She also writes a great deal of 
prose, on a variety of subjects. 

One of her most successful ar- 
ticles was a frank and thoughtful 
discussion of chastity. In it she 
told how she was counseling her 
daughters on the subject of physi- 
cal love. 

“Love is never merely a biologi- 
cal act but one of the few miracles 
left on this earth,” she wrote. “To 
use it cheaply is a sin. My daugh- 
ters shall be taught of conscience 
and sin. Believing in sin is a tact- 
ful armor .. . sin implies goodness 
and forgiveness. .. .” 

Hundreds of parents wrote in to 
say they had felt that to teach chil- 
dren about sin was to frighten them 
but that her article had made them 
see how vital it was that impres- 
sionable young people know sin’s 
true implications. 


T uesz are few subjects. that 
haven’t moved Phyllis to poetizing. 
Her range is indicated in any ran- 
dom handful of her titles — Notes 
Written on a Damp Veranda; In 
Praise of the Continental Congress; 
Ballroom Dancing Class; Open Let- 
ter to Santa Claus; Raddled Rhyme 
in Praise of Poodles; Word to Host- 
esses; Meditation during a Perma- 
nent Wave; Meditations while Fill- 
ing a Fountain Pen; Executive’s 
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Wife; Small Town Parade and 
Recipe for a Happy Marriage. 

And if anyone could discuss a 
happy marriage, it is Mrs. Charles 
Hayden. “ft wish I had changed my 
professional name to Phyllis Hayden 
when I was married,” she says wist- 
fully. “But I had already been pub- 
lished as Phyllis McGinley and my 
publishers felt that’s how readers 
would remember me.” 

“If there ever was an artist who 
was first and foremost a wife and 
mother, it’s Phyllis,” says one of 
her closest friends. “Phyllis and 
‘Bill’ are the most devoted couple 
in the worid—whenever I see them 
in public I get the feeling that 
they’re holding hands.” 


| slender and chic with 
sparkling eyes and a radiant smile, 
is the envy of her friends for her 
perfect grooming. “While the rest 
of us occasionally get caught doing 
household chores or shopping in an 
old skirt and sweater and with hair 
up in pin curls, not Phyllis,” says a 
friend of hers. “She is always im- 
peecable.” 

Playwright Jean Kerr, wife of 
New York Herald Tribune theater 
critic Walter Kerr, and a neighbor 
of the Haydens, says Phyllis is 
probably the only person in the 
world you could call “sunny” and 
be justified. “She has that kind of 
disposition,” says Mrs. Kerr. “And 
I know it is because she is so secure 
within herself. She doesn’t hanker 
after anything. She has everything 
she wants in her family and her 
faith.” 

“When I first met Phyllis, I ex- 
pected her to be all shellacked and 
severe, with martinis flying out of 
her hands like butterflies,” she says. 
“Instead, there was this sort of in- 
nocent Middle-Westerner, all en- 
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chanted with life and incredibly 
youthful and eager.” 

Jean points out something that 
isn’t widely known about the coun- 
try’s leading writer of light verse. 

“She’s a superlative cook,” she 
says. “You should taste her spa- 
ghetti and her crepes-suzette.” 

“I love to cook and to clean 
house,” Phyllis says (once she 
waxed the floor so thoroughly that 
she slipped and fell, spent two 
years in bed with a spinal injury). 
“I’m also proud of the fact that my 
checkbook always balances and 
that I never forget a phone num- 
ber.” 

Nonetheless the poetess who car- 
ries something like 150 phone num- 
bers in her head, can’t remember 
her own poems when asked to quote 
them. 

And once, while shopping in Saks, 
a clerk asked for her name. 

Looking down at a package in her 
arms, Phyllis saw a label. 
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“It’s Chayden,” she answered 
promptly. “C-h-a-y-d-e-n.” 


Purvis could spend half her days 
traveling around the country ad- 
dressing literary gatherings and 
women’s clubs but she doesn’t. 
“When you have a good marriage, 
you try to keep it,” she explains. 
“I feel my place is with my hus- 
band and my girls.” 

Once, she traveled up to Boston 
for the try-out of Small Wonder, a 
musical for which she had written 
some lyrics. “I love the theater and 
have always wanted to write for it 
and here was my chance, says 
Phyllis. “I arrived unpacked and 
attended one rehearsal, feeling very 
much a part of the theater. Then 
Bill phoned to wish me luck and in 
the course of our conversation men- 
tioned that Pat had caught a cold. 
That did it for me. I was home on 
the next train, my theatrical career 
completely forgotten.” 


Gloss on a Text of Empedocles 


by RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


We look into the mirror world 
with a thrilled few, 

grow dizzy at the avalanche: 
God looks there too. 


He thunders down finality 
to form and matter. 
O sacrament of earth and air, 


of fire and water. 





INSIDE 
OUT 
LIKE A 
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Waar a wonderfully bright, clean, 
new and happy thing a convert 
seems to be. Fresh from the life- 
giving waters of Baptism, she has 
the whole Catechism on the tip of 
her tongue and a host of heavenly 
things yet to lcarn. To be newly 
born into the life of Grace! To be 
one week old! To have no sad his- 
tory of stops and starts, of failures 
and near-misses, of resolves unkept 
and of prayers unsaid. No wonder 
we sometimes envy them their bliss- 
ful state. 

That it is not altogether a state 
of perfect and unchanging bliss any 
convert will testify. Many have had 
their say about how it feels to step, 
as it were, fully grown, from the 
brow of Zeus. Jacques Maritain, 
who surely ought to know, has this 
to say: “What am I? A convert. A 
man God has turned inside out like a 
giove. All the seams are on the 
outside; the skin is inside, and is of 
no more use. Such an animal has 
trouble feeling itself to be some- 
thing; it would like to ask pardon of 
the others for being in existence, 
Their fur coats, their horny shells 
impress it.” 


W: of the first hour are not aware 
of our fur coats, our horny shells, 
but they are there for those of the 
sixth and ninth and eleventh hour 
who must work alongside us in the 
Vineyard. We greet them with open 
hearts, treat them tenderly, and 


smile at them benignly; and to 
someone who has been Baptized that 
very morning we even say such dis- 
concerting things as, “Oh! what a 
wonderful day this would be for 
you to die!” We teach them the 
Rosary and the Stations of the 
Cross, explain the laws of fast and 
abstinence, deluge them with med- 
als and various colored scapulars. 
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But, with all our good will, we 
are yet unable to imagine what it 
is like for them in this strange 
country, often without the sym- 
pathy and encouragement of their 
families; a land full of strange 
sights and sounds and smells, of 
new ways of eating and drinking, 
of going to bed and waking up, of 
thinking and feeling. No matter 
how we crowd thei they are quite 
alone in their pilgrimage, and no 
matter how carefully and how often 
they explain we remain, of neces- 
sity, uncomprehending. 


Taz simple act of coming into one 
of our churches, our complicated, 
unsociable, crowded churches, is a 
tremendous experience for them. 
After all, if they ever went to 
church before they probably went to 
a small one where everyone knew 
everyone else, where the minister 
stood at the door shaking hands 
with the parishioners and bidding 
them welcome. Unless one had 
“something to wear” one simply 
did not go to church at all, so that 
entire congregations managed to 
have that uniformly respectable 
look. 

Suddenly they find themselves in 
a gigantic, surging, impersonal 
crowd where no one tries to make 





Fortunately, the time comes when converts 
ean look back on their early days in the 
Church with amusing chuckles, but at first 
their very real inner joy is all too apt to be 
clouded by bewilderment and embarrass- 
ment. Margaret O'Connell, a “cradle” Cath- 
olic herself, tells of the converts’ difficult 
time of adjustment with genuine sympathy 
and understanding. Miss O’Connell, after 
the War (as a member of the Waves), lived 
in Holland where she was employed by the 
ANP, the Dutch Press Bureau, and traveled 
extensively on the Continent, England and 
Ireland. At present she is with American 
Air Lines, in the Communications Depart- 
ment, and writing in her spare time. 
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them welcome, no one so much as 
looks at them. There is no standard 
of dress or behavior —the rich 
mingling with the poor, the clean 
with the dirty, the Pharisee with the 
Publican. There is kneeling and 
standing up, sprinkling of holy 
water and strikiug of breasts. There 
are tinkling little bells and magnifi- 
cent silences, pungent smells of in- 
cense and clicking of rosaries, and 
eerie chants in a strange language. 

All this takes a good deal of get- 
ting used to, and there is always so 
much to remember; so much, to 
their chagrin, to forget. How are 
they able to pray at all with so 
many things disturbing their 
minds? 


Tu chances are that they are not 
able to pray at first. Probably the 
hardest task for new Catholics is to 
overcome the acute embarrassment 
they feel about praying in public. 
They are sure that everyone is Jook- 
ing at them, just as they are, sur- 
reptitiously and in spite of them- 
selves, looking at everyone else. 

It will take a long time and re- 
quire a tremendous effort before 
they are able to feel the isolation 
and detachment that we feel as a 
matter of course—before they can 
come out of the church after Mass, 
or after a visit, and not know who, 
if anyone, was there, who was sit- 
ting beside them, what they were 
wearing or how they behaved. In the 
meantime, while they are trying to 
get used to this biggest thing, there 
are a host of other tricks to master. 

Tricks, we are always surprised 
to learn, that require a maximum 
of co-ordination and poise, of bal- 
ance and precision. Genuflecting on 
the right knee, for instance, espe- 
cially when entering a pew on the 
left side; manipulating the ribbons 
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in the missal and keeping track of 
the ever-changing cycle of the lit- 
urgy, the ferials, feasts and fasts; 
delicate handling of holy water at 
the font so that no one else gets 
the unexpected benefit of it. A new 
vocabulary must be learned and 
much practice is required before the 
convert is “receiving” Holy Com- 
munion instead of “taking” It; go- 
ing to “Mass” instead of “Services.” 


U sronrunatezy we are not much 
help to them with this bulging bag 
of tricks. For us, these things and 
many others are more than habits: 
they are long-conditioned reflexes. 
We not only do them easily and 
naturally when we are supposed to, 
but we often do them absent-mind- 
edly when we are not supposed to, 
and get them all mixed up, some- 
times, in our own minds. 

Every Catholic school child has 
had the experience of genuflecting 
before taking a seat in the movies, 
or of blessing himself when he was 
supposed to be saluting the flag. 
And there was the missionary Fa- 
ther fleeing the Chinese Red sol- 
diers who were doing their best to 
shoot him down. He was sure the 
end had come and was trying des- 
perately to repeat the Act of Con- 
trition, but the only thing he could 
think of was “Bless us, O Lord, and 
these Thy gifts which we are about 
to receive... .” 

We are, in fact, simply unable to 
sort out all this and pass it on to 
another, and when we try we usu- 
ally end by forgetting to tell them 
the very things that would save 
them confusion and embarrass- 
ment. 

Hardly anyone, for instance, 
thinks of telling a convert that there 
are two sides to a Confessional. Her 
first Confession was a special occa- 
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sion carefully prepared in advance 
for her. The next time, she is on 
her own and indistinguishable from 
all the other Catholics in the line, 
new or old. Preparing for it is an 
agony for her and usually takes a 
couple of weeks. She carefully re- 
views what she is to say and pains- 
takingly memorizes the Act of Con- 
trition. She asks every Catholic 
she knows about all the weird possi- 
bilities that come into her head. 
“There’s nothing to it,” we blithely 
assure her. “It’s a cinch. Don’t 
worry!” And we go through what 
we honestly believe to be detailed 
and thorough rehearsals of the en- 
tire proceedings. The day comes 
and she takes her place in line, suf- 
fering acutely because she has never 
before felt so conspicuous; she is 
sure she is doing all the wrong 
things, even now; and she is des- 
perately going over everything to be 
sure she won’t forget any of it. 
The line moves slowly forward. 
When she finally gets inside, in the 
dark, she is greeted by silence and 
emptiness. All sorts of fantastic 
things may happen after that, de- 
pending on the sort of person she 
is and what state of apprehension 
she has worked herself into. She 
might just go ahead and make her 
carefully prepared Confession to 
the wall, being convinced, by this 
time, that strange and mysterious 
things can be expected in the holy 
designs of God. If she is bold she 
might even light a match to see 
where everybody is. Perhaps, if she 
has any of her normal senses left, 
she might hear the mumbling from 
the other side of the box and realize 
the situation and wait her turn. But, 
by then, she is so flustered and con- 
fused that she has forgotten every- 
thing, and she has probably resolved 
never to trust those Catholics again. 
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DR ibvté: the converts’ trust lies 
not so much in other Catholics as 
in God, Who has already favored 
them with so much Grace, so many 
blessings, and Who will eventually 
see them through this difficult time 
of adjustment. The day will ar- 
rive when they are only one of the 
numberless, nameless, faceless mul- 
titude comprising the congregation 
at the Catholic Mass. The congrega- 
tion that Hilaire Belloc so beauti- 
fully described in these words: 
“One man and woman thus, another 
man, another woman in a wholly 
different way, from attitudes most 
adverse, from positions each, in the 
eyes of an opponent, impossibly 
hostile, repeats the famous words, 
“My Lord and my God.’” 

And it is through the Mass, at last, 
that they will begin to learn what 
“Catholic” means, Masses in tents 
and classrooms, in the cleared-out 
dining room at La Guardia Airport 
or in the somber auditorium in the 
Pentagon building. Masses in the 
middle of the night where work- 
men black with the ink and grime 
of their trade, weary policemen 
pausing on their night-beat, actors 
and show-people with the garish 
paint still on their faces, will bow 
their heads as one and pray the 
same prayers. 


Masses in hospitals where the 
priest carries the Host through a 
maze of stretchers and wheelchairs, 
among the palsied and the de- 
formed, the crippled and the aged. 
Weekday Masses in the early morn- 
ing with the quiet faithful, still 
partly swathed in sleep, offering 
their first thoughts and actions of 
the day to God. Great Masses with 
Bishops and numerous priests, and 
little Masses with not even an altar 
boy to answer the prayers. But al- 
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ways the same Mass. The Mass that 
at first they were unable to under- 
stand at all, they will understand 
anywhere, in any language, in any 
part of the world. And they will 
know, at last, that this is where 
they belong, where they have al- 
ways belonged. 
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And the day will come, too, long 
afterward, when they will stand 
with us and sigh, dewy-eyed, envy- 
ing some bright new convert her 
blissful state, plying her with med- 
als and scapulars—and forgetting 
to tell her the very things she most 
needs to know. 


The Silence of Love 


To Anne Morrow Lindbergh 


by SISTER MARY ALOISE BRENNER, S.N.D. 


A KINDRED soul, you 

Seek silence in the wood 

Or on the margin of the lake, 

An island where it’s good to be alone, 
Far from mad atomic fears, 
Undisturbed by rushing feet 

Blindly seeking an Absolute, 

Not knowing what or where; 

So bullet-riddled their peace 


With noise and talk. 


You, a kindred soul, speak to me 
Across the ether of a thousand miles, 
Bathed in the silence of my soul, 

In the presence of my God, 

My island where it’s good to be alone. 


With inner integrity regained, 
Singleness of purpose, peace, refound, 
Your pitcher filled up to the brim 
With patience, faith, simplicity, 


All gifts of the sea, 


You return to spend the essence of yourself 
On all who come to seek 

Not knowing where to find 

The kingdom of heaven, 

Not realizing that it is within. 





The Birthplace of “Moby Dick” 


by DERMOT DOBBYN, C.P. 


I. is amazing that with all the lit- 
erature that has been forthcoming 
in the last ten years concerning Mel- 
ville and his works, few have given 
recognition to the fact that the Bible 
played such an important part in 
the life of Melville. It was the only 
work of an influential nature with 
which he was acquainted until his 
twenty-ninth year, when he came 
upon the works of Shakespeare. 

We find critics such as Marcus 
Cunliffe, explaining that Moby Dick 
owed its origin to such narratives 
as that of Owen Chase, who wrote 
of actual whaling expeditions. Car] 
Van Doren, writing for the Cam- 
bridge History of American Litera- 
ture, tells us that the theme of Moby 
Dick is “the semblance of a conflict 
between the ancient and scatheless 
forces of nature and the ineluctable 
enmity of man.” 

The renowned critic, Ludwig 
Lewisohn, credits Moby Dick as be- 
ing the result of Melville’s hatred of 
the world, which in turn was the 
result of an overpowering mother 
fixation countered by a jealous 
hatred of father. In his five volume 
work on American writers, already 
regarded as a classic, Van Wyck 
Brooks takes heed of Shakespeare’s 
influence on Moby Dick, but ignores 
altogether the three or four Bibles 
which Melville literally wore out 
with marginal scribblings and fre- 
quent handling. Mr. Brooks infers 
that Moby Dick may be traced to a 


conflict between religion and sci- 
ence, with which Melville was 
troubled. 


Tue part that the Bible played in 
Melville’s life seems to have been 
overlooked. But it was not a part 
of his life, it was his life. Every- 
thing he saw or experienced, he re- 
lated to the Bible. In the- Bible he 
found the mysteries of life ex- 
pressed much more satisfactorily 
than by the Calvinistic concept that 
the good prosper, the evil fail. And 
so it is to be expected that, when 
he wrote about life, the Bible would 
be his source; for the Bible was to 
him the Book of Life. 

Moby Dick was published in 1851 
and, after a modicum of success, 
was promptly shelved and forgotten. 
This epic tragedy proved to be just 
that for Herman Melville. For he 
considered it his greatest work and 
he never recovered from the disap- 
pointment which he experienced at 
its poor reception. 

In the 1920’s this forgotten book 
was discovered by Raymond Weaver 





Forgotten for many years after its first 
publication, Moby Dick, today is conceded 
to be one of the world’s great books. Con- 
frater Dermot Dobbyn, B.S., Passionist semi- 
narian, in his careful study of the classic, 
leads the way to the Third Book of Kings, 
Chapter xxii. as Melville’s source and in- 
spiration. He finds an underlying similarity 
between the two tales which gives Moby 
Dick far greater significance than that of a 
beautifully-written, magnificent sea story. 
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and slowly brought back to the at- 
tention, first of scholars then of the 
public. Today it has such prestige 
that no one would comprise a list 
of “great books” without including 
it. As one of America’s foremost 
literary critics, Clifton Fadiman, 
has said, “Moby Dick is America’s 
unarguable contribution to world 
literature.” 


I. is interesting to note the great 
popularity, in recent years, of books 
which have taken their theme or 
moral from the Bible. Herman 
Wouk, for example, author of Caine 
Mutiny, bases all his works on 
Scripture. This popularity might 
be just another indication of the 
ageless and universal appeal of the 
lessons and morals of the Biblical 
stories. 

After writing Moby Dick, Melville 
said, “I have written a wicked book 
and feel as spotless as the lamb.” 
The reason for his saying this 
might well have been that he had 
taken the theme substantially from 
the Bible, and thus he was only as 
blameworthy as the Bible’s Author. 
For the body of Moby Dick was un- 
doubtedly born in the South Pacific, 
but its soul came from the living 
Word of God. 


I, 1836, at the age of seventeen, 
Herman Melville took to the sea. 
The better part of the next eleven 


years, he spent on the ocean’s 
breast; eighteen months, whaling. 
For most of his readers these ex- 
periences constitute the chief and 
only source of his material. This 
is far from the truth, however, for 
these experiences merely provided 
the foliage for the tree, the setting 
for the story. 

Students of literature, in order to 
understand or study this classic, 
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should go to the Bible, the birth- 
place of Moby Dick, For the names 
of the characters clearly lead to the 
tale in the Third Book of Kings, 
where we find their counterparts. 
Some would say that the similarity 
of the stories ceases with the names. 
So let us go to the Bible and see if 
Melville has taken any more than 
the names. 


I. the Third Book of Kings we find 
that Achab was King of Israel, cap- 
tain of a ship of state. Melville’s 
Ahab was a captain of a whaling 
vessel. Both were absolute rulers, 
both despots. 

We find Elias (or Elijah) occupy- 
ing the same position in both narra- 
tives, that is, a prophet. Although 
he appears several times in the 
Bible, it is only necessary for Mel- 
ville’s purposes that he appear once. 
For when the plot of Moby Dick 
begins, Captain Ahab is already 
“confirmed” in his evil hunt. 

Many similarities occur in mat- 
ters which are of minor importance 
to the one or other of the plots, 
but which are interesting for our 
consideraticn and speculation. 
Whether or not these incidentals of 
the Biblical narrative were seeds 
from which Melville’s ideas blos- 
somed, it is impossible to say. I shall 
mention only two of the more ob- 
vious coincidences. First the 
drought at the beginning of the nar- 
rative of King Achab’s rule corre- 
sponds neatly to the calm which 
beset the Pequod and which threat- 
ened to delay Ahab in his quest for 
the white whale. Secondly (in III 
Kings xxii. 39), we read that King 
Achab had built a house of ivory. 
How well this is simulated by the 
Pequod with its furnishings of 
whale bone; its tiller, railings and 
chairs. The very stump of Ahab’s 
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“dismasted” leg, Melville provided 
with an ivory housing. 


; pomees reading Moby Dick, one can- 
not forget that most dramatic scene 
wherein Captain Ahab assembles his 
crew prior to the mad hunt. After 
being whipped into a pagan frenzy 
by Ahab, they enter into his sin with 
him. First they prophesy victory 
over the white whale; then by means 
of heathen and diabolical cere- 
monies, they vow their allegiance in 
this endeavor. How similar it is to 
King Achab’s calling together the 
false prophets and their prophesy- 
ing his victory over Syria. 

Moreover, in the Third Book of 
Kings (xxii. 11), Sedecias at this 
gathering “made himself horns of 
iron and said: thus saith the Lord: 
With these shalt thou push Syria, 
till thou destroy it.” Here can be 
seen the likeness to the harpoon 
heads, which have been made espe- 
cially for the flanks of Moby Dick. 
They are brought forth at the gath- 
ering and used as drinking horns in 
their toasts to the whale’s destruc- 
tion. 


Tue Lord allowed a lying spirit to 
deceive King Achab (III Kings xxii. 
22). Here too, Melville seems to fol- 
low the text. By personifying this 
lying spirit, he has created the char- 


acter of Fedallah. In order not to 
give him too much of flesh and 
bones however, Melville describes 
him as a “half-hinted authority,” a 
“subordinate phantom” and a “muf- 
fled mystery.” To liken Captain 
Ahab’s subjection to Fedallah to 
that of King Achab’s to the lying 
spirit, he speaks of Fedallah as be- 
ing “even authority over him.” 
Before leaving this gathering of 
prophets or shipmates, mention 
should be made, that it was here, in 
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Moby Dick, that Ahab first caused 
them to sin. The series of sins, be- 
gun here and caused by Ahab, cor- 
responds very well to the frequent 
reiteration of the Biblical narrative 
that King Achab made “Israel to 
sin.” 


Kine AcHaAB surrounded himself 
with sycophants to assure him of 
his victory over the northern foe. 
But there was one, who without 
fear, tells the king of his forthcom- 
ing destruction, if he pursues his 
course. Micheas was not afraid to 
speak the truth to King Achab.. On 
board the Pequod, we find Micheas’ 
counterpart in the first mate, Star- 
buck. He is the only man on the 
ship who is not afraid to speak the 
words that Captain Ahab does not 
wish to hear. Like Micheas he is 
warned not to displease the com- 
mander with the truth. Both of 
these God-fearing men prophesy de- 
struction and both prophecies are 
realized. 

The key to Moby Dick might well 
be contained in the passage, begin- 
ning with the 20th verse of the 21st 
chapter of the Third Book of Kings, 
wherein the prophet Elias is sent to 
King Achab by God. (For my pur- 
pose, I have used here the Mon- 
signor Knox translation because it 
is more explicit. The Douay Ver- 
sion satisfies the point in question 
but tends to obscure it.) It (the 
Knox Version) reads: “Here is one 
comes to seek me out, was Achab’s 
greeting, that is no friend of mine. 
Seek thee out I must, said he, to tell 
thee thou art a slave. Thou hast en- 
slaved thyself to defiance of God’s 
will.” 


Cearamty this sums up fue fatal 
life journey of Captain Ahab, just 
as it does that of King Achab. Their 
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desire was to be free, to be their 
own masters. Their consuming 
pride would not let them submit by 
one iota to the demands of God. By 
doing just the opposite of what is 
good and God’s law, they thought 
they would be free. The captain and 
the king never learned that freedom 
resides in doing God’s will. Instead 
they became slaves, bound to do that 
which was contrary to God’s wish, 
bound to sin. At every crossroad 
they were forced to choose a hell- 
bent avenue and avoid the one 
which would lead back to God. 


s* 

‘Tuov art a slave.” And yet as 
far as the world is concerned these 
two rulers were as far from slavery 
as the orb of society permits. One 
was king, a successful king, who 
had brought great wealth to his na- 
tion by means of his commercial en- 
terprises. His word meant life or 


death, poverty or wealth for his 


subjects. All in all nothing but 
superlatives are adequate in por- 
traying the power of this Israelite 
king. 

Can less be said of the captain, 
who once at sea is lord and master 
of every being, animate and inani- 
mate, that makes up his floating 
domain? Hardly. No wonder these 
men are jealous of a command 
greater than their own. A command 
so great that they are its subjects. 
But they will not bow. They will 
liken themselves unto Him Who 
wields this command. So it is that 
Captain Ahab is called that “grand 
ungodly God-like man.” For he 
made of himself a god by defying a 
God. And yet he is a slave. 

Slavery has always been symbol- 
ized by chains. Thus we find Saint 
Thomas Aquinas in his Summa 
Theologica saying that it is fitting 
for priests in forgiving sins, to say 
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“I absolve you”; that is, I loose 
you, make you free. Because, he 
continues, sins are chains. 


Pemnave the New Testament will 
throw more light on this special 
type of slavery. In the eighth chap- 
ter of Saint John’s Gospel, we find 
Jesus speaking to a Jewish crowd. 
“And you shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free. 
They answered him: We are the 
seed of Abraham, and we have never 
been slaves to any man: how sayest 
thou: you shall be free? Jesus an- 
swered them: Amen, amen I say 
unto you: that whosoever com- 
mitteth sin is the servant of sin” 
(32-34). 

This, then, is the manner in 
which Ahab and Achab were slaves. 
It is easily seen how many of our 
modern readers misunderstand the 
meaning of Moby Dick and consider 
it a great sea story which has been 
beautifully written. None of which 
is to be denied; but they have missed 
the point, in that they understand 
freedom in the same manner as Cap- 
tain Ahab. 

In his book, The Love of God and 
the Cross of Jesus, Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange explains it in this man- 
ner: “The world holds liberty to be 
the ability to choose between good 
and evil, between duty and the 
whims of egoism, the power to with- 
draw from law and authority. The 
world then readily puts opposition 
between freedom and authority and 
seems to feel itself at liberty only 
when it has escaped from some obli- 
gation, from what it terms servile 
obedience, believing itself free when 
it can say with Satan, ‘I will not 
serve, I will not obey.’ ” 

Captain Ahab could not but chase 
Moby Dick; with the idea that by 
destroying him, he would show that 
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he was free to wreak vengeance on 
the Almighty Power, which had de- 
creed that the whale dismember 
him. “Be the white whale agent or 
be the white whale principal, I will 
wreak that hate upon him,” is his 
answer to Starbuck’s claim that 
vengeance on a dumb brute is mad- 
ness. 

This is the “wicked” tale that 
Melville has chosen to tell, the tale 
of man defying God. This is the tale 
of him who says he is “both chasing 
and being chased to his final end.” 
From the frequent preternatural 
omens trying to effect his conver- 
sion, it is apparently the “Hound of 
Heaven” who is chasing Captain 
Ahab. But alas, the race is deter- 
mined by unrelenting pride. 

In the Bible story we find that 
King Achab pauses to repent before 
the final stage of his drive to perdi- 
tion. Captain Ahab does not openly 
repent, but we find him pausing to 


consider his actions and almost 
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veering from his course. So undis- 
guised is his hesitation that Star- 
buck thinks he has dissuaded him 
from his awful hunt. But in keeping 
with the Bible, Melville has him 
continue to his fate. For our pur- 
pose it is to be noted that in both 
accounts their lapse from evil takes 
place just before their final plunge. 


Coxceanna their deaths we find 
similarities, in that both die in bat- 
tle and both by accident: Achab, by 
the careless shooting of an arrow; 
Ahab, by getting tangled in the har- 
poon line. 

Thus from the deep and ageless 
seas as well as from the deep and 
ageless Scriptures, Melville has 
“raised” the White Whale; and I do 
not think it rash, in the light of the 
present day, to conclude with the 
thought that as long as the depths 
of the sea and the Bible will be 


plumbed, so also will the depths of 
their offspring, Moby Dick. 





Only Saints or Maybe Popes 


by EUGENIA PAWLIK ZEITLIN 


ji crossed her fingers, took a 
deep breath, and in a loud, high 
pitched voice said, “This morning 
on my way to school I met God.” 

Sister Cecilia looked up quickly 
from the desk where she sat writing. 
She yanked the thick shiny spec- 
tacles from her nose and stared at 
Josie. Josie smiled. Sister Cecilia 
was pretty without her glasses. Not 
very pretty but pretty. Josie smiled 
again, this time to the second grade. 
She liked to smile when a front 
tooth was missing. The air felt cool 
in her mouth. 

Sister was wiping her glasses. 
“Josie, would you care to begin all 
over again?” 

Josie thought, she wouldn’t ex- 
actly care to but she would. “This 
morning on my way to school I met 
God.” 

The second grade blinked at Josie, 
waiting for the rest. Sister Cecilia 
got up and stared out of the win- 
dow. Josie looked out of the window 
too. Every Friday afternoon the 
second grade had an oral lesson. 
Sister always sat at her desk and 
wrote in a big red book. One by one 
each member of the class would rise 
to say a few words. Then Sister 
would say, “Very good” or “Very 
nice.” Each Friday the talk was 
about something different. Today 
the second grade was to talk about 
a person they had met that day 
whom they liked. 


Rows one, two and three had all 
met the same favorite person, Sister 
Cecilia. She was their favorite per- 
son because she never scolded, she 
never yelled, because she sometimes 
played volleyball with them during 
recess. Clifford said he had met 
Father Kelley. Clifford liked Father 
because Father looked like Jackie 
Gleason. 

Sister listened and kept writing 
in the big red book and kept saying 
“Very nice, very good.” 

Josie sat in the fourth row, last 
seat. She sat there because she was 
the worst speller in the second 
grade. Josie was always the last to 
get up to talk on Friday afternoons. 
Now she was standing up before the 
class, telling them about her favorite 
person. Somehow it didn’t seem 
right to go on. Sister looked as if 
she were thinking hard. She had 
that about-to-say-something look. 

“Josie, do you know what a lie 
is?” 

Josie turned her eyes away. At 





Josie wasn’t a very good speller, she was 
only in the second grade, but she had already 
learned the lesson of the Divine Teacher: 
“Be still and see that I am God” and, next 
to God, Sister Cecilia was her favorite per- 
son. Eugenia Pawlik Zeitlin, M.A., the mother 
of two second-graders. ‘- the wife of Dr. 
Herbert Zeitlin, Direnw: of Adult Educa- 
tion at Antelope Valley College, Lancaster, 
Calif. She is a contributor of educational 
articles to The Instructor, and Arizona Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal. 
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the back of the room was a picture 
of one of Sister’s favorites, First in 
War, First in Peace, First in the 
Hearts of His Countrymen—George 
Washington. 

“Yes, Sister. A lie is when you 
tell a thing the way it isn’t supposed 
to be.” 

“And what else do we call a lie, 
Josie?” 

“When we make up a story—and 
we don’t say we made it up.” 

“Do you understand, then, what 
a lie is, Josie?” 

“Yes, Sister.” 

“Then you may go on with your 
talk.” 


S icrun looked away from the win- 
dow and sat down. Josie stood on 
tiptoe and wondered what Sister 
had seen outside. Just the boule- 
vard with lots of cars and trucks 
going by. She could see the park 
from where she stood. The sun was 
shining on the stone path over 
which she walked every day, the 
park empty as always on a cold 
winter morning. Her eyes went 
from tree to tree, pausing when they 
came to the special one, a crooked 
oak, tall and ancient. She could hear 
Alice, her friend, giggling in the 
back of the room. Alice had come 
with her through the park that 
morning. 

Josie lifted her eyes to the ceiling, 
looking for words. Once before they 
had appeared on the white space. 
Her face felt hot and she blew her 
breath upward. The brown straight 
bangs shot out into the air and 
slowly floated back into place. It 
was queer, real queer. There weren’t 
any words in her head, and she 
couldn’t find them on the ceiling 
or in the sunlight on the wooden 
floor. 

The second grade was restless. 
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The second grade was frightened. 
They were frightened for Josie. 
Josie didn’t know what to say. 
Maybe now Sister Cecilia wouldn’t 
be so nice. 

But Sister was smiling a little. 
“Well, Josie, aren’t you going to tell 
us about this favorite person you 
met today? Or do you want to tell 
us about someone else?” 

Josie flushed. She shook her 
head. 

“No. I want to tell you about my 
favorite Person. That’s God.” 

The second grade blinked again. 

Josie stole a look at Sister. She 
was cleaning her glasses again. 
Thinking real hard. 

“Well, you must tell us about this 
favorite Person of yours. What does 
He look like?” 

“He has brown hair and—brown 
eyes—” 

The second grade stared hird. 

“And He’s very, very tall. Bigger 
than that big tree in the park. But 
when I talk to Him, I always see His 
face.” 


N ow Sister was cleaning her 
glasses very quickly. Josie wondered 
if the thick glass would someday 
become thin like paper. Then maybe 
the wind would blow right through 
the glass. Sister would have glass 
in her eye. Josie shivered. 

“Well, go on, Josie.” 

“He never wears glasses because 
He can see everything for miles 
around. He’s in the park now but 
He can see me from where He is. He 
knows I’m in school.” 

The second grade turned their 
heads to the window. Josie heard 
Clifford say, “He can see all the way 
from the park?” She ignored the 
interruption. 

“And He walks very fast. He 
takes big steps and I can hardly 
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keep up with Him when we walk to 
school every morning. I almost have 
to run, He walks so fast.” 

The words came quickly now. No 
need to look at the ceiling or out of 
the window or at the picture of 
George Washington. 

“He waits for me by the big oak 
tree at the entrance to the park. 
But I can’t see Him until I walk 
around the tree three times and say, 
‘Good morning.’ I don’t say it aloud, 
of course.” She glanced briefly at 
Alice. “And there H_ stands right 
square in front of me. That’s God.” 


A voice came from the first row 
where the intelligentsia sat. “How 
do you know it’s God?” 

Josie paused. Clifford must have 
asked that one. 

“He told me one day. He told me 
that He lived right behind the sun. 
And He told me that | have to climb 
a high mountain and then I'll see 
His house. I guess it’s all yellow 
and shiny and very big. Once | 
climbed the big tree but it wasn’t 
very high after all. So—I guess Ill 
have to climb a mountain. There 
aren’t any mountains in the park. I 
don’t know where I'll find any.” 

Josie looked at Sister Cecilia. She 
knew everything. She must know 
about mountains. Sister was tapping 
her pencil very quickly on the desk 
as if she wanted everyone to stop 
talking. But no one was talking. 
Everybody was listening—to Josie. 

“And why do you like this Per- 
son so much, Josie?” 

Josie grinned. The air rushed in 
through the space in the front of her 
mouth. “I guess He’s my favorite 
Person because He laughs a lot and 
smiles too.” 

The second grade gasped in hor- 
ror. Josie had seen God laugh. Sis- 
ter got up from her seat and stared 
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down at Josie. Josie’s eyes swung 
away once more to the picture of 
George Washington. Sister didn’t 
believe her. Sister thought she was 
making this up, just pretending, 
maybe. 

The second grade began to re- 
cover as they watched Sister stare _ 
at Josie. In the back of the room 
Alice was waving her hand. Slowly 
Sister turned. 

“Yes, Alice?” 


Auce was Josie’s best friend, so 
she stood up and said, “Sister Ce- 
cilia, Josie is telling a lie because 
I came to school with her today and 
yesterday and the day before and | 
didn’t see God. I walked with her all 
the way through the park and Josie 
didn’t say one ‘Good morning’ to 
anybody. God wasn’t there. How 


could He be if He lives behind the 
sun, like Josie said? I thought He 


lived in the sky. And He has a long 
white beard, like it shows in our 
catechism, not brown hair. And 
God never laughs. Anyway, you 
never heard Him, Josie. You never 
seen Him either. The only ones that 
do are saints or maybe popes.” 

Alice sat down. The second grade 
nodded approvingly. 

God never laughs. And only saints 
or maybe popes get to see Him in 
the park. 

Josie chewed her lip awhile. Like 
Sister, Alice Henshaw wore glasses 
and couldn’t see much, unless it 
walked up to her and bit her. But 
mostly she couldn’t see because she 
talked so much, All the time she 
talked. Every morning as _ they 
walked through the park somewhere 
along the way Josie would stop lis- 
tening. She would just think about 
something else and let Alice talk. 
Lots of times she would think about 
God and kind of talk to Him. 
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“Well, Pll tell you Alice. You’ve 
got to see real well. You can’t wear 
glasses, you know.” She looked at 
Sister. “Only the really good kind 
like Sister has. Well, I guess that’s 
all I have to say.” 


Sects trotted back to her seat in the 
back row. But not before she saw 
Sister Cecilia smiling the pretty 
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“That’s all it is children, a matter 
of glasses,” Sister was saying. “And 
some of us never find the right pair. 
But if we always listen, always 
watch. . . . That was a nice talk, 
Josie, very nice.” 

Josie sighed with relief. Sister 
had liked her talk. Now maybe it 
wouldn’t matter so much if she 
failed in spelling. Next to God, Sister 


smile. Cecilia was her favorite person. 


To a Chipmunk 


Who Made Her Nest in the Attic Over My Bedroom 


by BERNARD D. N. GREBANIER 


Y ou’VE heard my step and, panic-stricken, scurry 
above the plywood ceiling where you’ve made 

your family’s house against the winter’s flurry— 
then halt before your young one’s nest, dismayed. 

I feel your frightened heartbeat’s throb; you bid 
your mate cease rolling nuts across the floor 

to where the pile of provender is hid; 

he listens too as I unlock the door. 


It matters not I plan toward you no ill 

and gladly yield you room beneath my roof-- 
I am the unseen power gir: with dread. 

So I, though all about me God grants proof 

of His immeasurable love, grow chill 

at but the echo of His silent tread. 





SENATOR McCARTHY: 
A Martyr for Civil Liberties 
by Godfrey P. Schmidt 


Tuovex I knew him personally and 
not through newspapers, I would 
not say that I knew Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy intimately. 
friends. 


We were 
I read much of what he 
wrote. I heard many of his speeches. 
I enjoyed his conversation. | knew 
him well enough to form certain 
valid conclusions which are dia- 
metrically opposed to many of the 
current slanders and libels aimed at 


him. He was a likeable person if 
he himself (and not his enemies) 
supplied the source of your reac- 
tion; and I did like him. He had a 
trenchant mind and a far better 
grasp of current events than most 
politicians. Wi'a uis friends and 
with strangers who were ordinarily 
courteous he was gentle, friendly 
and humble. He was decidedly not 
a braggart nor domineering. I can- 


(Continued on page 442) 





A SUMMING UP 


Could He Control the Blaze? 
by Herbert A. Kenny 


A TRUE appraisal of the late Sena- 
tor Joseph R. McCarthy must await 
the passage of time and the judg- 
ment of historians. It is possible, 
however, to scrutinize the people 
who supported and opposed him, 
and to arrive at some opinion as to 
why the factions became so heated, 
and what, in main or in part, moved 
them so mightily. The personal 
qualities of the man, their evalua- 


tion—courage, sincerity, purposes, 
patriotism, belligerence, his insist- 
tence on overstatement—all are be- 
side the point. This piece discusses 
not what Senator McCarthy was but 
what certain powerful forces in the 
nation saw in him. 

The Penguin Book, Dictionary of 
Politics,—defined McCarthyism as 
“intolerance of liberalism.” Writing 
in the National Review (May 18, 


(Continued on page 448) 
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not remember him as one given to 
speaking boisterously. His voice 
was almost always soft and his 
manner pleasing. 

Like all human beings—and he 
was very human—-he had his emo- 
tions. But both in public and in 
private he invariably kept them un- 
der control—-better than most peo- 
ple. His passions were at the serv- 
ice of his reason. They did not lead 
his reason amuck. When one con- 
siders the exceedingly ruthless 
provocations to which he was sub- 
jected, his self-control was exem- 
plary. 

I do not think it can be denied 
that he was more defamed, more 
persecuted and abused with mon- 
strous irresponsibility than any man 
in public life during my lifetime. 
The ritualistic liberals of the Aca- 
demic Establishment were forever 
excavating from psychological or 
political depths the most venomous 
motives for attribution to him. All 
things considered, | marvel at the 
restraint which generally charac- 
terized his reaction to the constant 
barrage of vilification addressed to 
him, usually by people who did not 
know him and who would not even 
read the minutes of the hearings he 
conducted. 


Consens he had his faults, like 
all human beings. He was neither 
a genius nor a saint. He was a self- 
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sacrificing public servant whose 
loyalty to his friends and country 
and its free institutions never 
flinched. To deny him status as 
either a sage or a saint is not the 
same as refusing him ample grounds 
for admiration, respect and tribute. 
He had that rarest of all commodi- 
ties—courage—to a surpassing de- 
gree. There are only a handful of 
Senators who come near him in that 
respect. He had enemies a man 
should be proud to make. 

As Willie Schlamm put it in Na- 
tional Review, McCarthy was more 
viciously attacked for his virtues 
than for his faults. Like most in- 
teresting men, he had many facets. 
He could write what I, as a lawyer, 
regard as an atrocious decision 
when he was a Circuit Judge at 
Outagamie County, Wisconsin. The 
Supreme Court of the State reversed 
the decision in a stinging opinion: 
State ex rel. Department of Agricul- 
ture v. McCarthy, Judge, Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, 1941, 238 Wis. 
258, 299 N.W. 58. Very few people 
knew about this McCarthian 
bloomer and fewer criticized it pub- 
licly. Most of the liberals who did 
excoriate this decision blithely ap- 
plied one standard in condemning 
Judge McCarthy and another stand- 
ard in failing to find fault with 
some of the outrageous decisions of 
the other courts, including the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 





PRO: In his summing up of the McCarthy 
issue, Godfrey P. Schmidt, lawyer, Professor 
of Constitutional Law, President of Aware, 
Inc., stands foursquare behind McCarthy the 
man and his methods. He declares that the 
Senator was no demagogue but a farsighted 
and dedicated patriot, and he emphasizes his 
moderation and restraint in the face of ruth- 
less and fanatical opposition. The cause of 
anti-Communism, Mr. Schmidt maintains, 
has suffered seriously in the loss of this 
stalwart fighter for his country. 


CON: Herbert A. Kenny, journalist, poet, 
member of the Editorial staff of the Boston 
Post, in his summing up, discusses, not Sena- 
tor McCarthy the man, but what certain 
powerful forces in the nation saw in him: 
a violent man violently at work at a form of 
heretication this country had never seen be- 
fore. The belief that McCarthy would have 
stopped with the suppression of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy and not confounded it with 
legitimate operations of political groups is, 
Mr. Kenny maintains, unwarranted. 
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Nevertheless, he could and did dedi- 
cate his life to the most self-sacri- 
licing patriotism. 


One of McCarthy’s great and sim- 
ple virtues was that he was true to 
today’s truisms. He had no “open 
mind” toward Communism. He was 
positive that it was evil. To be anti- 
Communist was, he knew, to be 
quite different from what people 
commonly call anti anything else; 
such as, for example, to be anti- 
labor. People who are said to be 
anti-labor are not really being 
charged with hating the working 
man or being against the working 
man as such. A man can be for or 
against unions without guilt. He 
can’t deliberately become a Commu- 
nist or aid Communism aud still re- 
main guiltless. Labor unionism is 
good in nature and concept and is 
wrong only by accident of abuse 
or irresponsibility. 

Men of good will who have infor- 
mation on the subject commonly 
and inevitably differ as to how labor 
laws should be drafted. Labor lead- 
ers generally regard as anti-labor 
anyone who wants to make labor 
more responsible or who wants to 
subject labor unions to analagous 
restraints imposed upon banks and 
insurance companies which, like 
labor unions, occupy positions of 
trust. 

Communism, pro-Communism 
and anti-Communism are altogether 
different. As the Popes have said 
repeatedly and as modern history 
demonstrates from Kremlin prac- 
tice, Communism is per se evil. 


Mccartny saw that intellectually; 
and he drew from that intelligent in- 
sight a series of practical conclu- 
sions. He had that noble piety which 
the Romans extolled and which 
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under the name of patriotism is to- 
day too often scoffed at as a form 
of jingoism or nationalism. At any 
rate, he saw the obvious fact that 
Communism in its doctrine and in 
its execution is a morally and po- 
litically evil thing. It aroused his 
righteous indignation. He was not 
like the playboy liberals who toyed 
with ideas. They are too dangerous, 
too fraught with consequences to 
play with. He was committed in his 
loyalties. He thought it was a rather 
silly and futile thing to indulge in 
merely verbalized moral reproba- 
tion of, for example, the betrayal 
of China or the crucifixion of Hun- 
gary by the Communists. He was 
simple and naive enough to want to 
do something about it. 

Resolutely he set his face against 
appeasement. He had little patience 
with the theory that nothing could 
be done short of war. Nevertheless, 
what needed doing required as 
much sternness and firmness as a 
just war and as much devotion to 
principle. He had less patience with 
the idea that, because any means he 
might propose was charactered by 
human frailty and imperfection, the 
end should go unimplemented. He 
was tired to the point of nausea 
with the flabby people who said “I 
agree with your ol ive but I 
criticize your methods” and who 
never proposed better methods. He 
wanted to know, as I do, too, in 
what respects his methods differed 
from the methods of all our trial 
courts and of 600 other Congres- 
sional investigations before his 
time. Were his methods imperfect? 
So were theirs. 

Where in the world is the perfect 
method? Not even science can give 
us that. For all of our prowess in 
physics, we still use only about 20% 
of the potential energy of our steam 
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engines, For all of our vaunted love 
of civil liberties, our police still 
arrest, from time to time and unin- 
tentionally, the wrong man. Our 
judges and juries still convict, de- 
spite the best of intentions, the in- 
nocent victim of circumstantial evi- 
dence. Doctors bury their mistakes 
and lawyers write briefs to rational- 
ize theirs. Yes, I know this, and 
much more, about human limita- 
tions. What are they waiting for? 
The advent of the perfect method? 
Do they want to wait, before taking 
elementary measures of self-protec- 
tion, until we have the perfect law? 
Our laws against murder are not 
perfect. They don’t stop murder. 
They don’t guarantee that only 
guilty murderers are punished capi- 
tally. 


Way did those people who now 
direct venomous shafts at Congres- 
sional methods wait to loose them 
until Congress began to investigate 
Communists or fellow - travelers? 
They never sob from fonts of bleed- 
ing hearts for employers abused by 
the brusque questioning of Congres- 
sional committees or by searching 
inquiry by trial lawyers. They don’t 
bleat against the spectacle, daily 
enacted in our courts, from one end 
of the country to the other, of 
judges and lawyers browbeating wit- 
nesses during trials and hearings. 
Let any Communist or fellow- 
traveler take the stand and the Con- 
stitution and civil liberties are con- 
veniently molded to their new and 
bizarre defenses. The upshot is that 
former Communists, present Com- 
munists, Communist “fronters” and 
such are cushioned from shock by 
the soft and delicate plush of a soft- 
ened Bill of Rights. 

But an American soldier, who 
only wants a trial such as we 
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thought the Constitution up to now 
had guaranteed all citizens and even 
aliens, is told in effect that the Con- 
stitution is not violated when he 
is handed over to the jurisdiction 
of a foreign power. Soldiers have no 
constitutional rights. Communists 
have! McCarthy had the quaint 
belief that such things were mani- 
festly wrong; and that he should 
raise an insistent protest against 
them in order to warn his country- 
men. 


H. (and I) had another belief 
which is supported by a thousand 
indications from the modern scene. 
Communists were leading by the 
nose a whole group of people who, 
wittingly or not, were itching to 
abolish the Congressional investiga- 
tions. (In the recent Supreme 
Court decision in the Watkins case, 
they have had their way to a large 
extent.) If a Congressional com- 
mittee may not expose, there will 
be no exposure. The courts can’t 
do it. The Executive Department 
won't do it because, in most cases, 
exposure would be regarded as an 
adverse reflection on their own ad- 
ministration. Newspapers and re- 
porters can’t do it, either. 

I know from personal conversa- 
tion with him that McCarthy saw 
these things coming. He was un- 
complicated and direct enough to 
want to oppose such tendencies. 
Because the massive facts of recent 
history were too exigent to be de- 
nied, he felt that if he were silent, 
the very stones would speak. 

The appalling degradation of the 
human person behind the Iron and 
Bamboo curtains, with 20 million 
Chinese liquidated to date under 
Mao Tse-tung, the utter denial of 
civil liberties to millions in slave 
laber camps, the calculated perse- 
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cution of religion, the systematic 
murders or liquidations, the slob- 
bering, ubiquitous coercions, brain 
washings, purge trials, exiles, or- 
ganized deception and crass mate- 
rialism—all of these were holocaust 
enough, 

We had won World War II in- 
deed. Yet, as McCarthy put it, 
there was an unmistakable “retreat 
from victory.” We are worse off 
today than we were while Hitler 
was alive. Like profligate fools we 
squandered, during the querulous 
and precarious truce, the fruits of 
military victory. We had spent bil- 
lions in war and in foreign aid; 
Communism, nevertheless, was 
picking up all of the marbles. The 
Founding Fathers never had the 
provocation of revolution against 
George III that lovers of freedom 
have today for protest against this 
brooding cowardice, ineptitude and 
supineness of the West before the 
menace and duplicity of Commu- 
nism. 


I. is not just a military problem. 
It is a battle of ideas and ideals. 


Infiltration like that of the Com- 
munists requires a divine insight. 
There is no countering it by perfect 
methods. Must we give up as hope- 
less the job of stemming this tide 
since no one can suggest the per- 
fect means? Whatever the faults 
and foibles of those who investigate 
Communism in Congress, they are 
the merest peccadilloes by compari- 
son with the malice, the tyranny, 
the terrorism and hypocrisy of the 
Communists, and of those who 
knowingly do the work of Commu- 
nists. 

As to those doing it unknowingly, 
have we no right to protect our- 
selves from them? A country can be 
subverted by the fools who don’t 
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know they’re doing it and by the 
traitors who know with a terrifying 
clarity. The subversion can be as 
catastrophic in the one case as in 
the other; just as a house might be 
burned down equally devastatingly 
by an arsonist or by a baby. The 
guiit in each case is different; but 
the ruin is the same. It was Mc- 
Carthy’s great virtue that, insist- 
ently and fearlessly, he symbolized 
and led the fight based on such 
views. In doing so he was the real 
martyr for civil liberties. He suf- 
fered more for free speech than any- 
one I know. No one was more ruth- 
lessly reviled for practicing | it. 
People whose bad logic or myopia 
prevented them from sympathizing 
with his patriotic views invariably 
fell to denigration of the views and 
the man. 


Tuese was a strategy in this fa- 
natical opposition to McCarthy. It 
was different from ordinary politi- 
cal controversy. He saw it clearly. 
If you can instill enough fear and 
diffidence about disputable meth- 
ods, the indisputable objective will 
grow feeble. It will go unnourished, 
without implementation. People 
will indulge in empty palaver about 
the different and debated means of 
extirpating or abolishing Commu- 
nism which, in words, they will own 
as their end. But their fear of mak- 
ing a mistake will be so great as to 
freeze them into the timidity of in- 
action. For man does not achieve 
ends by fiat. He must use human 
means and they are always debat- 
able. Endless debate about or ques- 
tioning of means forever defers 
achievement of ends. 

It was McCarthy’s glory and mis- 
ery that he refused to succumb to 
this fear. He was no demagogue. 
He was not craving absolute power. 
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He yearned for nothing like a Fas- 
cist state. He was more sincerely 
dedicated to civil liberties than most 
of those he debated on the other 
side. He was never as afraid as they 
to test free speech by vast and 
vaulting verbal assaults on Commu- 
nism. He thought that civil liberties 
needed protection precisely because 
Communists had made shambles of 
the civil liberties of 900 million peo- 
ple. Communist power had de- 
stroyed civil liberties and the human 
person wherever it had seized the 
reins of government. 

McCarthy thought it was a self- 
contradiction to say that in the 
name of civil liberties we must yield 
to Communists the liberty to destroy 
us and our liberties. He struck hard 
and indefatigably at the high priests 
of that lying constitutional theory 
which, in effect, says that the fight 
against Communism is impossible 
without violation to our Bill of 
Rights. 


Tue very people who mendaciously 
asserted time and again, that Mc- 
Carthy was constantly destroying 
the reputations of innocent people 
virtually made it a religion to as- 
sault the reputations of McCarthy 
and his friends. Yet they never gave 
the names of these aggrieved inno- 
cents. There may be one, or at most 
two, exceptions to Cardinal Spell- 
man’s generalization, made with 
reference to McCarthy in 1954: “No 
American uncontaminated by Com- 
munism has lost his good name 
because of Congressional hearings 
on un-American activities.” I don’t 
know any. I agree with the Car- 
dinal’s statement. I have read page 
upon page of Congressional Com- 
mittee hearings where the most un- 
civilized, unruly and discourteous 
person in the room was not Mc- 
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Carthy but the Communist or fel- 
low-traveler on the stand. 

What McCarthy did to General 
Zwicker, the latter richly deserved 
on the sheer basis of the evasive and 
contradictory answers he had given. 
Almost every day in our courts a 
witness such as Zwicker would have 
been put more rudely in his place 
by the common run of lawyers and 
judges whom the liberals never 
think of criticizing. 


I. you do agree with McCarthy’s 
objective to stop Communism, there 
is a necessary practical implication, 
unless you are content merely to 
idle with words: you must do some- 
thing about that objective—some- 
thing as rational and prudent as 
possible, yet something stern and 
unrelenting. Precisely because you 
are human, whatever you do will 
be fallible, subject to the frailty and 
limitations of our fallen nature. 
Does that frighten you? The liberals 
pretended that it frightened them. 
But they never hesitated to use their 
always fallible and often irrespon- 
sible methods against McCarthy and 
his supporters. Indeed, on their own 
description of McCarthy, they out- 
McCarthyed McCarthy. They said of 
him—and sometimes it was true— 
that he had a tendency to exagger- 
ate when he appraised particular as- 
pects of Communism. 

I take it that no one could pos- 
sibly exaggerate the evil or the suc- 
cess, on a world-wide scale, of Com- 
munism today. It is the focus of 
every evil heritage and heresy since 
history began. It holds under abject 
domination almost a billion human 
beings. It is reaching out to all the 
rest of us. How anyone can call 
McCarthy’s reaction to this obscen- 
ity “exaggeration” is something I 
cannot fathom. It was, of course, 
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possible to exaggerate the extent of 
infiltration in, e.g., a particular 
agency of government. I do not be- 
lieve that McCarthy exaggerated 
much even here; although, like any 
other man dealing with a difficult 
problem, he has made his share of 
mistakes. His worst exaggerations 
were less crude than those of so- 
called responsible politicians and 
candidates during almost every elec- 
tion campaign. 

Indeed, his hyperbole was cer- 
tainly more pardonable than the 
lies of a President of the United 
States, Mr. Roosevelt, about Yalta 
or Pearl Harbor; or than the gross 
exaggerations of his successor dur- 
ing political harangues. 


Cxnrasucy I am not saying—and 
McCarthy never said —that those 
who opposed McCarthy were all 
Communists or fellow-travelers. 


Many were; and many were not. 
But I do say that, on the record, 
those who were most vociferous in 
their opposition to him and in their 
charges against him were wrong. I 
say that history will vindicate him 
and condemn their error or blind- 


ness or prejudice. I say further 
that the cause of anti-Communism 
has received serious setbacks be- 
cause we have lost this stalwart 
fighter for his country and against 
Communism. The Communists, 
above all, know how effective he was 
against them. That is why they 
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hated him with an abiding hatred. 
That is why they made his elimina- 
tion and the checkmating of Con- 
gressional committees their primary 
agenda. 


Taene must be a Judgment Day. 
Only Judgment Day could do jus- 
tice to McCarthy after all the oppro- 
brium heaped upon him. He was a 
sincere Christian and a fearless man 
of sound convictions. I mourn his 
loss as a friend. In the darkling 
days ahead his country will miss 
him. After the purgatory to which 
his bitter enemies unceasingly sub- 
jected him during the days of his 
declining health, it is good to com- 
mend him to the heaven of God’s 
Mercy. His enemies on earth had 
more mercy for the merciless Com- 
munist marauders than they had 
for him; just as vindictive poli- 
ticians who were really afraid of 
free speech from McCarthy spent 
more time in trying to get him than 
in trying to expose Communists. 
They set the pattern for muzzling a 
Senator and denying free speech to 
the Senate. It was like dotting an 
i and crossing the t for the Supreme 
Court to complete the job in pre- 
ferring a Communist’s liberty to the 
freedom of Congress to inquire or to 
the constitutional prerogatives of 
our soldiers! McCarthy is dead. 
This is the era of Slochower, Steve 
Nelson, Watkins, Sweezy, and 
Jencks. 








Could He Control the Blaze? 


by Herbert A. Kenny 


(Continued from page 441) 


1957), William S. Schlamm, an edi- 
tor of the magazine, describes a 
McCarthyite as “a person who is 
instructed, either by organic inno- 
cence or by true sophistication, to 
fight for his life and his verities 
those “simple’ virtues which only 
organic innocence or true sophisti- 
cation can fathom.” 

He goes on to describe an anti- 
McCarthyite as a person who, “for 
the sake of godlessness, puts the 
genteel rules of a vulgar game above 
life itself, above life and the veri- 
ties which, to an anti-McCarthyite, 
are only figments of a superstitious 
imagination.” The first definition is 
simple but obscure; the other two 
clearer and more complex but quite 
as valueless. 


To the average American seeking 
some sort of disinterested approach 


to McCarthy and McCarthyism, 
these definitions are the products of 
passion rather than reason, and 
smack a little of the hysteria that 
attended both sides. McCarthy’s 
own definition of McCarthyism as 
“the fight for America,” is a trifle 
ambiguous. To describe McCarthy- 
ism as “intolerance of liberalism,” 
might at one time have been close 
to the truth, but today, in the cir- 
cumstances given, is obfuscation 
and a smear, and close perusal of 
the Dictionary of Politics indicates 
the authors would regard Commu- 
nism as one form of liberalism. “In- 
tolerance of liberalism” is as good a 
definition of Communism as it is of 
McCarthyism. 

On the other hand, the shining 


knight-in-armor definition that Mr. 
Schlamm gives of a McCarthyite 
himself—is one that his opponents 
would gladly give of themselves. 
Fortunately, we can leave the defi- 
nitions to the historians. 

The National Review, hard-hitting 
right-wing magazine founded by 
William F. Buckley, Jr., of God and 
Man at Yale fame, of all literate 
weeklies in the country was most in 
support of Senator McCarthy. It 
carried a long editorial and two 
signed, sympathetic pieces in its is- 
sue of May 18 dealing with the Sena- 
tor’s death. In the editorial entitled, 
“The End of McCarthy” we find, I 
believe, the very nub of the whole 
turmoil. 


Tue editorial quotes the very 
strong statements that were printed 
in the London papers on the death 
of McCarthy. Even the Conserva- 
tive Daily Sketch said “it was with 
justice that McCarthy became the 
world’s most hated man.” The Daily 
Herald is quoted by the editorial as 
saying that he “used his position to 
hound men whose only crime was 
love of freedom of thought.” These 
criticisms were made of him when 
he was alive by many persons in the 
United States. 

I doubt if any American news- 
paper was as acrimonious as the 
English papers following his death. 
But then, the English have been mis- 
reading the face and mind of Amer- 
ica since before the days of Edmund 
Burke, and England, and much of 
Europe, misread the significance of 
McCarthy; although after their re- 
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cent political experiments they had 
good reason to be over-apprehen- 
sive. In any event, the English news- 
papers, following his death, de- 
nounced him in a manner that his 
friends called “savagery.” 

“That kind of savagery,” the Na- 
tional Review wrote, “was _ not 
aroused in the hearts and minds of 
Europeans by Communist propa- 
ganda. Communism rails, with 
varying intensity, against all who 
are not with it; against Senator Mc- 
Carthy and President Eisenhower— 
and even Herbert Lehman. In the 
Communist demonology Senator 
McCarthy and William Fulbright 
are alike men to be hated and op- 
posed, for they have both rejected 
the revolution. McCarthy, as a day- 
to-day matter, was due to be re- 
sisted more ferociously than Ful- 
bright, to be sure: for by tempera- 
ment and understanding he was the 
kind of man Fulbright will never 
be, the kind that fires a whole peo- 
ple’s resolution. A McCarthy might 
fire the Western will; and that is the 
single development the Communists 
have to fear.” The italics are ours, 
and the words carry the key to the 
conflict. 


Tue National Review saw in Sena- 
tor McCarthy those qualities that 
can raise a following and incite it to 
action. This was precisely what his 
opponents saw in him as well. The 
McCarthyites felt that this action 
would be directed to rid the Ameri- 
can body of the Communist infec- 
tion. The opponents feared that the 
action, once aroused, would excise 
the flesh on both sides of the Com- 
munist sore so as to kill the pa- 
tient. 

His proponents contended that by 
dragging the enemies of the country 
out from the darkened corners of 
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conspiracy and showing them to the 
nation, he was defending the coun- 
try against a continuing and dan- 
gerous plot. His opponents con- 
tended that he was exhibiting for 
the most part persons who had not 
truly been involved in the conspir- 
acy but had burned with a devotion 
for an economic reformation that 
would have brought—they believed 
—a greater measure of distributive 
justice to the American body eco- 
nomic, 

McCarthy exposed the breadth 
and depth of the Communist con- 
spiracy against the American 
dream, his supporters said. Mc- 
Carthy was beating a dead horse, 
contended his opponents, or worse, 
interfering with an orderly and 
American dissolution of the Com- 
munist threat. This was the man- 
ner in which the dispute about him 
customarily raged. 


Tue real threat lay elsewhere. The 
real threat lay in what friends claim 
as his unique qualification, and his 
foes acknowledge as a qualification 
but a menacing one; that he was a 
man that “might fire the Western 
will,” according to his friends; a 
demogogue that could set a mob to 
rapine and repression, contended 
his enemies. They agree in seeing 
in him that quality of leadership 
that is certainly dangerous—leaving 
aside for the moment whom the 
danger threatens most. 

I do not think it will be denied 
that a more substantial percentage 
of Catholics backed McCarthy’s anti- 
Communist activities than backed 
his anti-labor record in Congress. 
That this was so is not unnatural. 
In the event of a Communist seizure 
of the United States, the Catholic 
Church will be the first victim of 
bloody suppression and when and 
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if it comes a large segment of the 
most vociferous advocates of civil 
rights will fall significantly silent. 


Even if that bloody suppression 
bears the more delicate Deweyite 
title of a “reconstitution,” the Cath- 
olics of America naturally dread a 
Communist suppression or instru- 
mentalist “reconstitution” of their 
Church, their families and their 
lives. 

Moreover Catholics generally had 
a sense of sympathy for the Catholic 
Senator, as they bear, more or less, 
a sympathy to any Catholic figure 
in public life, even when they find 
it necessary to vote him out of office. 
It was a sympathy as natural as a 
Russian Jew might well bear for 
awhile for any government that 
overthrew the czars of the pogrom. 


Canons also share a confidence 
that a fellow-Catholic will forever 
be moderated in his actions by his 
faith. The natural tendency is to 
feel that the sense of moderation 
imposed on me by the practice of 
my faith extends to fellow-believers. 
It is true generally but not in every 
case. Non-Catholics share neither 
this sympathy nor this confidence. 
Indeed, in America, the too common 
Protestant temperament identifies 
Catholicism with a radical tendency 
to suppression, censorship and au- 
thoritarianism. 

Where was their sympathy to lie? 
Not with the rough-and-tumble 
Irishman from Wisconsin; not with 
the man who badgered, who spoke 
in headlines, and refused to draw 
any sort of distinction between the 
traitor and the trapped. That such 
actions might have been necessary 
in his estimation because the danger 
was so great and because he alone 
saw it clearly, is beside the point. 
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Such may or may not have been 
the case. What appeared was a vio- 
lent man violently at work at a form 
of heretication the country had 
never seen before, apart from 
whether or not it was necessary. 
Certainly the majority soon did not 
deem it necessary. 


Ta historians of the period will, 
I feel fairly sure, see the crux of 
the situation as I have assessed it. 
Both sides saw McCarthy as the 
leader of a movement, a man who 
could incite to action, a man who 
might start an army marching, a 
man whose exasperation at resist- 
ance to what he thought obviously 
needed could drive to extremes of 
action not customary in the United 
States. His opponents felt that a 
double danger existed here. The 
man who starts an army marching 
is not always able to stop it; indeed, 
having st: ted it he is often tram- 
pled by it. This assumes that the 
man himself might want to -stop, 
to limit his own action with some 
reference to the concerns of the 
minority. 

The Senator’s voting record in 
Congess indicates to the labor 
unions of the country — in whose 
ranks the incidence of Catholics, I 
assume, is greater than their inci- 
dence in the population — that he 
was not a moderate man; that he 
did not know where to stop; that he 
was an extremist; that he held a 
view of American economic life that 
is not the common view among 
Catholics, or among Catholic bish- 
ops—no one of them not the son of 
a laboring man, according to Arch- 
bishop Cushing. 


Mecucnr stood as_ staunchly 
against New Deal labor legislation 
as he did against Communism, and 
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it is a fair deduction that had he 
been able to set an organized move- 
ment afoot, it would have been four- 
square against social justice as we 
have come to know it even under 
Eisenhower. The temper of the 
man’s position may be gauged by 
that of the National Review which 
is more McCarthy than it is Taft 
and more Taft that it is Eisenhower, 
and in such a sequence it is not very 
much Eisenhower, if any. It has 
only the loftiest contempt for Tru- 
man and pity for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

The confidence among Catholics 
that McCarthy would have stopped 
with the suppression of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy and not confused it 
with legitimate operations of po- 
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litical groups, was to my mind un- 
warranted. His ready condemna- 
tion of Commonweal magazine, 
which he said pretty flatly was 
Communist controlled, is a fairly 
typical example of his judgments, 
too many of which can be deemed 
rash, or seemingly so. 

His voting record, his tempera- 
ment, the pressure of ideologues 
behind him, all would indicate that 
he would have extended his surgical 
excisions beyond what conspiracy 
he may have found to dearly won 
social legislation rooted in the papal 
encyclicals, and that could have 
precipitated the type of crisis we 
like to think constitutional govern- 
ment, so conceived and so dedicated, 
has left behind. 


Before One Blind 


by ALICE CLEAR MATTHEWS 


BEFORE this listening, take care; 
Shape the word exquisite and above all, true. 
Bring forth here only the very Meissen of the mind. 


The intent blind 
Make of our words a world, 


They are their sky, their woodland, and their winging birds, 


Our words. 


The complement of touch, of taste, of smell 
May add dimension, but their universe is speech. 


Take care. 


Fashion the word, each true, each fair. 
Choose from your store the Meissen of the mind 


For her, here, listening, blind. 





Like Father... 


by LUKE M. GRANDE, F.S.C. 


| Op Dap, the All-American 
incompetent! Or so we would be 
led to believe if we were to take to 
heart the caricature of him that is 
presented to us on twentieth-cen- 
tury TV, in newspar comics, in 
movies, and in plays. — hester Riley 
fumbles about on ae television 
screen in painfully adolescent situ- 
ations evoking the condescending 
smiles of pity from everyone, begin- 
ning with Peg his patient wife 
down to his blasé children; Dag- 
wood of the comics is lovingly tol- 
erated by Mom, the children, and 
even Daisy the dog and her kennel 
of pups, the inference being, I sup- 
pose, that Dad is sub-canine in men- 
tality; the typed father in the movie 
Rebel Without Cause is a milktoast, 
rankly unfit to be a guide to his 
son; and a recent isroadway hit 
Holiday for Lovers (not to mention 
Life with Father and Cheaper by the 
Dozen) allows the whole family to 
take pot-shots at Dad, who is a com- 
posite of buffoon and good-guy. 
Rarely is Dad presented as an intel- 
ligent husband, a wise father, or a 
man of brave action and personal 
integrity leading his community. 
To a teacher, who must continu- 
ally co-operate with parents in the 
education of their children, this 
attitude toward Dad is more than a 
little disturbing. And, at times, at 
least, he wonders if perhaps there 
might be some little justification in 
this national conception of the fam- 


ily provider. For example, some- 
thing certainly seems to be amiss 
with the current teen-ager and, | 
suspect, part of the responsibility is 
Dad’s. 

“What are we going to do!” says 
Mom. 

“Gnumph!” says Dad and turns 
to the fourth lesson on How to 
Swing a Golf Club,” by Ben Hogan. 

And so ends another memorable 
dialogue on the problem: What 
about our present teen-aged boy? 
But “gnumph” isn’t going to solve 
anything, let alone that very com- 
plex thing, a male in 1957 sus- 
pended between adolescence and 
manhood. 


ad 


Tat the situation is serious can be 
verified by any newspaper: rock ’n’ 
roll riots, juvenile gang wars, teen- 
aged zip-gun and bludgeon murders. 
At a time when twenty billion dol- 
lars is our annual “bill for crime,” 
David Bogen gives the estimate that 





This is aimed straight at Dear Old Dad! 
It appears doubtful to Brother Luke whether 
or not Dad is taking his uniquely respon- 
sible place as head of the family in the rais- 
ing of that very complex thing—a male in 
1957 suspended between adolescence and 
manhood. Brother Luke M. Grande, F.S.C., 
M.A., Ph.D., is chairman of the English De- 
partment of the Christian Brothers College, 
Memphis, Tenn. He is a contributor to the 
Catholic School Journal, Today, the Catholic 
Educator, and has recently completed an 
evaluation of a new series of Catholic texts 
for the Allyn and Bacon Company. 
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more than half of all adult crimi- 
nals were at one time juvenile de- 
linquents (Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, XXXV. November, 
1952, 341); and Clyde B. Vedder 
cites youth as the key to the present 
increasing crime rate (The Juvenile 
Offender, Random House). No, not 
all youths are involved. Neverthe- 
less, what is the guarantee that any 
man’s son might not suddenly be 
thrust into the headlines? (And 
even if he isn’t, aren’t there many 
less lurid subjects in his life that 
could use attention?) 


Toe guarantee lies in the home 
and in Dad as part of that home. 
Which brings up the rather touchy 
question of just what Dad is doing 
in the average American home. 
After teaching high school boys for 
thirteen years and spending count- 
less hours in conference with har- 


assed parents, I have come to a 


tentative conclusion: that Dad is 
sitting in his favorite easy chair 
completely baffled, for the most part, 
by his flailing offspring and rele- 
gating him either to the custody of 
his mother or to a laissez-faire pol- 
icy of maturing through experience. 
But, if marriage is a “permanent 
union between a man and a woman 
for the birth and education of chil- 
dren,” Dad’s solution is no solution 
at all. 

“Go ask your mother” does not 
exonerate him from his duties. 
“Momism” has taken a beating since 
Philip Wylie attacked our female- 
dominated contemporary society 
years ago. But as recently as last 
month an otherwise excellent article 
in a national magazine spoke of the 
family in such terms that the reader 
would have suspected, from the lack 
of any mention of Dad, that children 
came into the world through par- 
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thenogenesis and were raised single- 
handed by Mom. While the article’s 
quotations from Mom about giving 
her whole life and strength every 
day for her children is admirable, 
I am waiting for the article that can 
honestly quote Dad as having said 
it. 


Donne a recent conference with 
a pair of parents about their son 
who was failing miserably in most 
of his subjects and was unable after 
four years in high school to write 
a coherent sentence, I persistently 
addressed the titular head of the 
family, only to have him redirect 
the questions to his wife: “She 
checks them on school work and 
disciplines them most of the time.” 
This case could be duplicated over 
and over. 

“Marge, take care of your chil- 
dren,” a friend of mine has the 
habit of saying facetiously whenever 
the children get out of hand. Some 
Dads, however, actually seem to 
dichotomize their relationships with 
their sons. When the boy is a child, 
Dad plays with him like a new toy, 
tossing him about, cooing over him 
in the most abandoned fashion, and 
parading him before bored guesis 
and neighbors. Next comes the age 
when the son challenges his play- 
mates, “My Dad can lick your Dad.” 
Then almost overnight he becomes 
a gangling, pimply puzzle, a phe- 
nomenon from which Dad retreats, 
leaving the field to Mom, or toward 
which he levels ineffectually the 
guns of authority. “What can I do? 
I just don’t understand him any- 
more,” Dad pleads. 

What has happened between the 
my -Dad-can-lick-your-Dad period 
and this present impasse. Usually 
“the matter” is that Dad has not 
kept up with the son. Unlike Topsy, 
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he refused to just grow on a simple, 
one-direction level and Dad’s prob- 
lem is coraplicated. 


FP arneanoop does not provide a 
completely intuitive knowledge for 
educating children; it requires 
study comparable to that which Dad 
put into the learning of his job 
at the office. Yet how many young 
fathers spend any great time edu- 
cating themselves in this most im- 
portant part of their job, the rais- 
ing of a family? How many attend 
the parish Cana Conferences or the 
P.T.A. meetings? How many have, 
for example, read any of the many 
books published on the subject of 
raising a teen-ager; such books as 
Joseph Buckley’s Christian Design 
for Sex (Fides), Alvena Burnite’s 
Your Teen-Agers: How to Survive 
Them (Bruce), Maureen Daly’s Pro- 
file of Youth (Lippincott), Edgar 
Schmiedeler’s Marriage and_ the 
Family (McGraw-Hill), or Charles 
Doyle’s Blame No One But Yourself 
(Nugent Press). Mom at least reads 
Dr. Spock, but Dad... .? 

This reading and study must be- 
gin with the wedding bells. To wait 
until the son is an adolescent is to 
wait several years too long. Walter 
Shandy, the father of Laurence 
Sterne’s famous fictional hero Tris- 
tram, began devising an educational 
system for his son when the boy 
was born, only to find that after he 
had developed the perfect system 
Tristram had outgrown it. Like 
Walter, Dad may find it too late 
if he waits too long. 


I. Dad is to be an effective guide 
he must look upon his job as a life- 
long study. By the time Junior is at 
the “difficult age,” Dad must have 
already formed his son. Such forma- 
tion must often be attempted at 
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the expense of personal inconveni- 
ence: time taken from his job at the 
office when it threatens to absorb 
his whole life at the expense of the 
family; time taken from his per- 
sonal social or recreational pleas- 
ures, a poker game or eighteen holes 
of golf. 

With such sacrifice he can meet 
the problems before they arise. He 
will know or learn how to avoid 
excessive harshness or over-indul- 
gence. In Thomas More’s Utopia 
and Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, par- 
ents were not allowed to raise their 
own children, since, both More and 
Swift imply, they usually botched 
the job. But such a botch-job is 
improbable where Dad co-operates 
with Mom in the gradual spiritual, 
intellectual, and physical develop- 
ment of the children. 


Many things, of course, hinder to- 
day’s father in successfully coping 
with his problems as parent. After 
eight hours of work he sees his son 
for an hour at the supper table each 
day and a few hours more on week- 
ends. A man’s home is his castle 
and an hour or so of undisturbed 
relaxation after winning the daily 
bread should not be too much to 
ask. Rent must be paid, food and 
clothing supplied, tuition for the 
boy’s schooling provided. Besides, 
what is the school doing? Why does 
he send the boy to school if not 
to learn how to front life success- 
fully? 

But school is not the home, niuch 
as some educators have been trying 
to make it a substitute. Admittedly, 
part of the fault is with the school. 
Instead of teaching, we try to make 
school the center of the student’s 
life, dragging him from home to 
basketball games, dances, plays, 
and sodality meetings; we test his 
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personality, his vocational apti- 
tudes, and his psychological bal- 
ance; we advise him on his religious 
life, his sex life, his social life, and 
even his family life. Little wonder 
then that the hapless parent at times 
‘eels left out of things or turns over 
the major job of training his son to 
the school. Not that these services 
of the school are not good, neces- 
sary, and legitimate; but when they 
supplant Dad and try to become all 
things to the student, certainly 
something is wrong. In no case, 
anyway, can parents sublet their 
primary obligations, of raising their 
children, to the school. 


no school can, for better 
or for worse, offset the influence of 
the home. Attitudes toward life are 
developed in children largely 
through the home, not through the 
school. And the formation of atti- 


tudes is Dad’s first duty. Too much 


is made of sex instruction. The 
jokes about Dad’s ineffectiveness in 
such birds-and-bees encounters are 
endless. As though his success or 
failure to explain to his son where 
babies come from were the test for 
fatherly competence! Such scenes 
between father and son are not em- 
barrassing where a father-son re- 
lationship has been built up over 
the years on grounds of mutual re- 
spect and confidence. The fact that 
the sex-talk is so frequently a 
fiasco is merely another symptom of 
the more basic failure of the father 
to guide the whole life of his grow- 
ing son. 

Not that Dad, any more than 
Mom, should absorb the personality 
of the boy. A good deal of senti- 
mental balderdash is written about 
Dads and sons being “pals.” Dad is 
Dad and he need not reiive his lost 
youth at the expense of post-foot- 
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ball-game aches and sprains accrued 
through playing with Junior and the 
gang. If by “pals” we mean mutual 
affection and honesty, fine. But 
such a relationship depends much 
more upon Dad being what he wants 
Junior to be. Dante several hun- 
dred years ago said in The Convivio: 
“The adolescent who enters into the 
wandering wood of this life would 
not know how to keep the right 
path if it were not shown him by 
his elders.” 


One day during a religion-class dis- 
cussion of the fourth command- 
ment, one of my Senior students, 
with that transparency with which 
students sometimes ask questions, 
said: “Is it wrong to sock your Dad 
if he comes home drunk every 
night?” This, from one of our typi- 
cal teen-aged problems! His home 
life was pretty well revealed in that 
one question. If our teen-agers are 
drinking, perhaps it is the result of 
the national American problem of 
alcoholism, but the pattern is set 
by the parents. What, for example, 
would you say of parents who 
served beer at a graduation party 
for teen-agers? Harmless? Nothing 
wrong with a beer? Perhaps. But 
after seeing the development of 
teen-age drinking to problem pro- 
portions, I would weigh my answer 
carefully. Like father, like son. 

What is true in the matter of 
drinking could be extended to such 
matters as teen-age speech, attitudes 
toward love, respect for authority, 
every one of which subjects could be 
documented with examples. It 
would be wonderful, I suppose, if 
we were all saints; then the job 
would be easy. Unfortunately, we 
aren’t. But the parent is responsible 
for being what he wants his son to 
be. 
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A BIG order. However, he doesn’t 
have to do it by himself. The sacra- 
mental grace of marriage is real and 
effective. With this grace, with 
prayer and the sacraments, Dad has 
strong allies. Father and son re- 
ceiving the sacraments together, 
praying the Mass together, and par- 
ticipating in parish activities to- 
gether will help more than anything 
else in cementing a sound father-son 
relationship. 

The Serra Club, the Holy Name 
Society, the Knights of Columbus, 
the parish choir — such activities 
entered into wholeheartedly by a 


Returning from an 


A. D. 
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father must inspire a son and lead 
him into the right paths in his 
“wandering” through the wood of 
life. 

Many of these observations have 
been sweeping. Fine teen-agers do 
exist. Fine Dads have helped in 
making them so. But the general 
seriousness of the teen-age problem, 
more serious than the usual “old 
fogy” plaint about adolescents in 
“the good old days,” requires some 
serious consideration. And among 
the sore spots might be the position 
of Dear Old Dad in relationship to 
his adolescent offspring. 


Excursion to Mars 


2057 


by CHARLES J. QUIRK, S.J. 


As we came nearer the earth seemed to rush towards us. 
Its silver-lighted ball was one vast mass 


of curved gray. 


Finally we saw the serpents 
of long rivers winding silverly everywhere, 
then vast tracts of plotted fields, and now 
(night was coming on) gems that flashed golden sparkles. 
Towns and cities swirled upwards, 
how small at first, then each widened outwards. 
“Here we are!” sang a low-modulated 
cry from hidden tubes around and above us. 
. We soared over vast waters, rivers 
and slim-lighted bridges, swooped towards fabulous 
Times Square until our big sky bird sank with a quiet sigh 
into its appointed cradle—and we were home. 








The Anglo-Irish Problem 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Recenriy, I wrote about the Cardinal Archbishop of Armagh’s bold in- 
itiative in publicly calling for the restoration of an inter-Commonwealth 
relationship between a united Ireland and the United Kingdom. Last week, 
I was over in Ireland for a few days, and I had my first chance to raise the 
question of all that was implied in Cardinal D’Alton’s plan with various 
spokesmen of some weight in both Dublin and Cork. 

Alas, it is some years since I have been in Ireland, and I must say at 
once that I was greatly impressed by what seemed to me to be a con- 
siderable change in the Irish climate of opinion—at any rate so far as 


the dozen or so of people with whom I had a chance of fairly full dis- 
cussion. 


T nene seem to be three main reasons for this change. The first is sim- 
ply the passing of time—a passing of time which has mellowed the Irish- 
man where the question of relations with Britain is concerned. In fact, 
so mellow have high-ups become that the charge is often made by younger 
folk that the Dublin politicians seem to have lost interest in vital national 
questions and are content to let matters ride without doing anything about 
them. 

The politicians seem to have drifted apart from the people and I heard 
Mr. De Valera criticized, for example, for his senatorial nominations which 
appear to be a means of rewarding faithful politicians rather than bringing 
into the public eye and responsibility outstanding men in different walks 
of life. This suggestion of political apathy and complacency links with 
the second reason for a change of opinion toward Britain, namely, the re- 
emergence of the I.R.A. as a fighting force to end partition—a departure 
considered dangerous and sinister by the great majority. But the third 
reason would appear to be by far the most important. It is simply that the 
Irish Republic is slowly dying on its feet. 

Let us consider this third reason, first. The relationship between the 
Republic and Britain is, as everyone knows, the quite extraordinary one 
of one foreign country to another; free interchange of population without 
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passports and control; and two 
customs-guarded economies entirely 
independent of each other. 

The position is much the same as 
if the ancient kingdom of Mercia 
were revived within England, given 
independence and allowed a com- 
pletely separate economy, without 
emigration and immigration con- 
trol. It requires little imagination 
to see that a small, mainly pastoral, 
kingdom of this kind could not long 
surv:22. Every Mercian would try 
to benefit personally from the much 
higher standard of life and much 
better prospects of England. And 
every time a Mercian left Mercia, it 
would be a loss to his country. To- 
day, however, when a doctor, a 
scientist, a technician, a worker, 
leaves his home in “Mercia” to work 
in London, no damage is done either 
to Mercia or to England. Substitute 
the Republic of Ireland for Mercia 
and you see the unhappy economic 
future of the former country. 

Emigrants flow from the country, 
not only in vast numbers on the 
worker level, but include also the 
most successful students and tech- 
nicians for whom prospects of mak- 
ing a name for themselves, of influ- 
ence and pay are infinitely greater 
in London and other capitals of the 
world. To offset this, Ireland pur- 
sues a policy of remaining econom- 
ically solvent by doing without this 
or that just as the lady at the castle 
hangs on by giving up one or two 
of her servants and shutting off 
more and more rooms. There is no 
real future in it. In this respect, the 
effects of Irish nationalism become 
more and more out of tune with 
present world trends toward wider 
economic areas, free markets and 
customs unions. 

Yet Irish nationalism is some- 
thing that runs very deep, some- 
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thing that can never be given up. 
Only a fool would suggest any kind 
of change which would involve any 
Irish subservience to the oppressor 
of the centuries. 

When I asked whether the D’AI- 
ton Plan was a practical policy so 
far as Ireland was concerned, the 
answer I got was that it was on the 
right lines, but two generations 
ahead of its time. Two generations! 
And what will happen to a par- 
titioned country, whose independent 
section has a population less than 
the city of Bombay, in the course 
of the next fifty to a hundred years? 

Surely it is possible, these days, 
to safeguard nationalism while 
mingling economies. It was pointed 
out to me that Mr. Costello and his 
party were responsible for a major 
blunder when they put an end to 
the De Valera “external association” 
with the Commonwealth formula. 
I have an enormous admiration for 
Dev, whose subtle, scholastic mind 
could always find ways and means 
of having it both ways—not a virtue 
perhaps in morals, but most cer- 
tainly one in politics. Now the door 
which he left open by a fraction has 
been slammed, and it will be so 
much harder to force it open again. 

The re-entry of the Republic into 
the Commonwealth on much the 
same footing as India might not be 
of great importance in itself, but it 
would be a useful introduction to 
the vitally necessary degree of eco- 
nomic integration between the two 





Following a recent visit to Ireland which 
provided an opportunity for discussion with 
various spokesmen of weight in both Dublin 
and Cork, Michael de la Bedoyere further 
develops the argument for the unification of 
Ireland and its entry’ into the British Com- 
monwealth. He contends that things will not 
change in Ireland until the Republic joins 
up economically with Britain. That, in his 
view, is the primary requisite. 
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countries. After all, it actually 
means much less than the present 
arrangement of entirely free move- 
ment of population between the two 
countries without passports or iden- 
tification papers. The long term ef- 
fect of this is to make Ireland very 
like Britain in manners and cus- 
toms and to give the opportunity to 
the Irish to merge with the British 
—a thing they seem to be doing 
more quickly than in the old days. 

Some kind of economic integra- 
tion would certainly present prob- 
lems especially in the matter of the 
importation of something analogous 
to the British Welfare State, but 
there is nothing insoluble about 
them. The problem would be, for 
example, far easier than in the case 
of Malta where you have a popula- 
tion too large for the resources of 
the Island instead of a population 
too small for the potentialities of 
Ireland, and quite near to England. 

The existence of the British Wel- 
fare system in Northern Ireland is 
a reason, I was told, why partition 
will never be ended until Southern 
Ireland lives in comparable eco- 
nomic and social conditions. The 
Northern Ireland worker, Catholic 
as much as Protestant, will not give 
up his higher wages and social bene- 
fits in order to be united with the 
Republic of today. 

This brings up the problem of the 
re-emergence of the I.R.A., which is 
the military arm of the Sinn Fein 
party. This phenomenon would 
seem at first sight to make nonsense 
of much that has been said above. 
Yet there is much to suggest that 
this is not so. 

I was told, for example, that the 
I.R.A. raids and political activity 
only superficially spring from the 
old dislike of Britain or hatred of 
Northern Orange rule. At bottom, 
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the real motive is the dissatisfaction 
of the younger generations and the 
descendants of the old heroes of 
Irish history with the apathy of the 
professional Irish politicians in the 
South as well as in the North. It is 
a younger generation form of pro- 
test against the smugness and self- 
satisfaction of the older generation. 
It covers, too, the restlessness of 
youth. Where elsewhere such rest- 
lessness might turn to Communism 
and other types of extreme social 
and political reform, in Ireland the 
return of the old exciting fighting 
days makes more appeal. The de- 
gree of tacit support for it, as re- 
flected in the funerals of those who 
are killed, comes from old tradi- 
tions and the feeling that it is the 
proper, patriotic attitude. But in 
fact the Sinn Fein party today cov- 
ers only about 5% of the people and 
is unrepresentative of the country, 
though the trouble may grow if the 
politicians remain devoid of ideas 
and imagination for molding a bet- 
ter future for Ireland. 

In other words, there is a some- 
what paradoxical possibility that if 
the Republic, Northern Ireland and 
Britain could settle their mutual 
problems in the common interest, 
the I.R.A., fighting ostensibly the 
old fight against Britain and the 
Northern government, would lose 
most of its present appeal. 

My attention was drawn by my 
host in Cork to a most interesting 
article, written by his son, Mr. Pat- 
rick Fitzgerald, to the Catholic Ox- 
ford-edited Christian Democrat. The 
article which is written in two parts 
is called “England and Ireland 
Now.” The article reflects the pres- 
ent objective outlook of a young 
Irish patriot, whose father is a 
leader in the preservation and devel- 
opment of the Irish language — 
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hardly, therefore, likely to be defi- 
cient in Irish patriotism. 

Though, of course, far from sym- 
pathizing with the North, the writer 
sees that in the conditions of Ireland 
today (so different from 1916) the 
only possible effect of the I.R.A. 
raids in the North is to deepen the 
latter’s determination to remain 
separate. But he makes a good 
point when he suggests that Britain 
could take one step at least to rob 
the I.R.A. of its best excuse. That 
excuse is that it is waging war 
against the British Occupving forces 
in the North. If the British would 
withdraw its forces and replace 
them by a Six-County Army, this 
military excuse would no longer be 
valid. The I.R.A. would then be 
fighting their own fellow-Irish. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, in fact, puts most 
of the onus on the British. “Eng- 
land,” he writes, “must choose to 
help or hinder her neighbour and 
herself compatibly. By the logic she 
uses to uphold majority wishes in 
the Six Counties, she is in duty 
bound to respect and act on the 
wishes of the majority in two-and- 
a-half Counties who have expressed 
at the polls their desire to unify Ire- 
land. Were she, at the same time, to 
agree to grant equal trade conces- 
sions to the South as well as to the 
North, to cease to pump capital into 
an artificially-based economy in the 
North and to discriminate against 
no part of a unified Ireland, the po- 
sition would be further clarified. 

“Finally, were she to call for the 
unity of Ireland and to promote dis- 
cussions at government level be- 
tween North and South; were she, at 
the same time, to keep a watching 
brief to safeguard either against any 
breach of faith by the other, she 
would fashion and fasten forever a 
lasting friendship with Ireland be- 
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cause she would have done all she 
could do for the unity of this coun- 
try. Neither would her faith be mis- 
placed in so noble an experiment. 
If. it were, then Ireland would de- 
serve to be reoccupied. But, should 
England not set herself to this work 
soon, then she should know that 
here is a limit to the temper of the 
Irish people and to their power of 
restraint.” 

One feels that only a young and 
rather inexperienced Irishman 
would allow himself to put on paper 
the view that in any circumstances 
“Ireland would deserve to be reoc- 
cupied.” I, for one, though not an 
Irishman even though a good friend 
(I hope) of Ireland, would never 
dare say so. It seems quite unreal- 
istic. Nothing in the world would 
ever make the Irish agree that they 
deserved to be reoccupied. | cannot 
see the Irish agreeing to Britain’s 
ever acting as a kind of umpire in 
any Irish re-settlement. 

My own view would be that 
things will not change in Ireland 
until the Republic joins up eco- 
nomically with a Britain which it- 
self has established some kind of 
free-trade area or customs union 
with Europe in agreement with the 
Commonwealth. Indeed, the eco- 
nomic linking of Britain with Eu- 
rope could well be the condition of 
the Republic’s re-entry into the 
Commonwealth and its economic re- 
integration with Britain. If this 
happened then the Partition prob- 
lem could easily be solved, and Sinn 
Fein and the I.R.A. would lose what 
little appeal they have today. The 
North and the South could be fed- 
erated, each retaining its own par- 
liament and internal government, 
but the economic arrangements 
made between them and with Brit- 
ain would ensure a common eco- 
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nomic unity, closely bound with Eu- 
rope, and consequently a_ social 
pattern similar enough as regards 
wages and social benefits to allow 
the free movement of capital and 
labor in the whole area. 

In such conditions, a good deal of 
naticnal sovereignty would go, but 
all concerned would make similar 
sacrifices—sacrifices which today 
are in the trend of the times. Nor 
would the essence of sovereignty 
disappear at all. Ireland would be 
as much an independent nation as 
Britain—and this is surely what Ire- 
land really wants. Her social legisla- 
tion, against a Catholic background 
in the South, could be quite different 
from Britain’s so long as it ensures 
conditions which would not prevent 
immigration into Ireland in suffi- 
cient quantity to work the capital 
investment which Britain would 
then be perfectly ready to make. 


The biggest problem would be de- 
fense—and indeed it is considera- 
tion of defense which at present 
makes it so hard for Britain to give 
up Northern Ireland. But here again 
we aie moving into a world in which 


the old defensive conditions no 
longer obtain. If defense is to be 
mainly nuclear, then Britain on her 
own, or even Britain linked with 
Europe, is indefensible. An ade- 
quate defense area must be one that 
works in with the United States, and 
national Ireland has far less diffi- 
culty in linking her future with the 
United States than she has in link- 
ing it with Britain. 

The common enemy is Commu- 
nism, on which Ireland has stronger 
feelings than Britain or even the 
United States. If the Communist 
problem is solved by sufficient 
changes in Moscow and China, do 
we envisage returning to the old 
national quarrels? Surely not. Con- 
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temporary economic, defense and 
international trends would appear 
to rule this out. Nations will prob- 
ably retain their national sover- 
eignty, but in practice it will be a 
limited sovereignty. Ireland, for ex- 
ample, as an intensely Catholic na- 
tion, would never be prepared to 
yield any power which protects her 
religion any more than she would 
be prepared to yield power which 
protects her traditions and her 
moral and cultural values. The 
same is true for Britain or France 
or Italy or Spain or Germany. But 
all this can be protected within a 
world of wider economic and de- 
fense integrations. 

Thus it seems to me that there is 
no insurmountable difficulty in 
solving the Anglo-Irish problem to 
everyone’s satisfaction in the not 
too distant future. Perhaps Mr. Fitz- 
gerald is right in suggesting that the 
initiative should come from Britain, 
but as things still are initiative from 
Britain is apt to meet with very 
negative reactions from Ireland, 
North and South. In practice, I 
think, a long-term plan of this kind 
would have first to be studied in 
Dublin, Such an undertaking would 
indeed answer the critics of the 
Dublin Government as at present 
being content merely to mark time 
while Ireland slowly bleeds to eco- 
nomic old age and death. 

I said “slowly”—but what would 
happen if there were a major eco- 
nomic depression in America? 
America would withstand it pretty 
well. Britain would be knocked side- 
ways. But Ireland, flooded with re- 
turning unemployed Irishmen from 
Britain? But let us not think about 
such disasters. The motive for a 
solution is not fear of disaster, but 
a determination for a better and 
fuller life for all concerned. 





Things 
by MARY LOUISE JEFFERY 


AGAIN it’s quiet in the rooms above. 
That scurrying of footsteps frightened me. 
I must be calmer; as the nurses say, 
Worry cannot prevent what is to be. 
These nurses know so little of their chay;*! 
I could have told the tall one yesterday 
What ailed her patient that she would not drink 
But looked aghast, and motioned her away. 
I knew it, when she took the crystal bowl 
That Madam, if she still could see at all 
Would be astounded that one dared to use 
A thing so precious for her orange juice. 


How highly Madam prizes all her things— 
Porcelain and silver, this rare Chinese vase, 
Portraits and Chippendale and tapestries, 
Delicate figurines and ancient lace! 
I mind the day I came here—how she took 
Me all about and showed them, telling me 
How fine they were, how careful I must be 
In cleaning them and dusting, with an air 
That nothing could so priceless be, or rare. 


And I could scarcely hear her, with my heart 
So full of longing for my mother’s face; 

For feeling yet my father’s last embrace, 
For seeing still the shadows in the lane 

And golden sunset on a field of grain 
As I had seen them last a month ago. 

Yet still she talked of things; ’twas always so. 
She boasted of me, once I overheard, 

That I was careful of her things—the word 
Most often on her lips. Once when I dropped 

A common kitchen glass, she screamed—she thought 
It might be one of her so precious things. 


That rush of feet above again—the docr— 

The sound of someone running down the stair! 
O God, be kind, be merciful to her! 

She'll be so lost without her things, out there. 





BY James Fenlon Finley, C.S.P. 


FAITH—A REAL OR AN ADVERTISED 
VALUE? Over the last couple of years, 
topical journalists and feature maga- 
zine editors have told us often what a 
faith-filled people are we Americans. 
Our church rosters are supposed to be 
crammed with belongers and joiners 
as never before, our interest in religion 
is reported to be almost (but not quite) 
as consuming as our curiosity about 
sex, our sense of the need to be Godly 
is estimated as being greater and more 
pervading than any American genera- 
tion before us. 

But one gets to wondering if this 
religious vitality is substance or 
shadow when viewing the practica! af- 
fairs of American society. If our diuma 
reflects our culture — particularly if 
our film drama reflects our group cul- 
ture in its broadest and widest terms 
—our religious vitality would seem to 
be a matter of high-powered advertis- 
ing but strictly low-level production. 

Let’s take a for instance. Of the films 
reviwed this month, all involved criti- 
cal issues for the characters, whether 
the movie’s intent was deeply serious 
or lightly sentimental. But wonder of 
wonders! It is not in the tragic or 
grave circumsiances (A Hatful of Rain, 
The Careless Years) that faith in God 
and the need of prayer is demonstrat- 
ed; prayers and the placing of one’s 
cause in God’s hands is tenderly por- 
trayed in a frothy, obviously senti- 
mental tale like An Affair to Remember. 

If our culture is so hyper-religious, 
why doesn’t it show? Why is it that 
our troubled and tortured heroes and 
heroines usually unhorn themselves 
from their dramatic dilemma by purely 
naturalistic resolves or promises. If 
Faith is truly, as advertised, our furor 


in life, why isn’t it the excitement of 
our plays and movies that mirror our 
people? 

Somebody’s kidding someone. If a 
man—or 170,000,000 men, women and 
children deeply, compellingly believe 
in anything, that force of Faith must 
shine in their lives and burst forth in 
their drama. 

In the major portion of our film (and 
theater) fare, this Faith is lucky to 
whimper forth, let alone burst forth. 
So—who’s lying?—the dramatist who 
does not show us as Faith-filled?—or 
the glowing editorialists who count the 
pew holders to the tune of millions? 

I think of the two, the editorial-fea- 
ture-writing folk are closest to un- 
truth — not deliberately lying, mind 
you but, writing out of their own con- 
fusion on true religious values and de- 
sirous of a “good” story, they lard us 
up about how religious we Americans 
are. 

On the dramatists’ side, the fault is 
serious only because so many of the 
moderns look for the seamy, sensa- 
tional, off-beat types to hypo their or- 
dinarily dull imaginations. The scenar- 
ists lie by giving us grimy slices of 
living, and writing of these in univer- 
sal terms when the slices are mostly 
paper-thin parings off the whole hu- 
man story. 

Our recommendation to the editors 
would be that they get the facts about 
our religious life before they gush us 
into complacency. Our bid to the 
dramatists would be that they gei 
some religious life into their fact-sy 
dramas before they grind us into bore- 
dom with these psycho-neuro-phobic 
folk we’re being forced to watch these 
days. 
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A HATFUL OF RAIN (20th Cent.-Foz). 
—One of the best all-around pictures 
yet made on the subject of narcotic ad- 
diction, A Hatful of Rain offers story 
treatment and characterizations that 
should satisfy the most squeamish and 
the most critical. It is clear that the 
film has been produced carefully with 
a sense of restraint and a touch of 
sympathy for narcotic victims and 
those, family and/or friends, whose 
lives are ensnarled by the hapless one’s 
habit. 

The same carefulness went into the 
casting of the film’s main roles. Eva 
Marie Saint and Don Murray are a 
neatly balanced Celia and Johnny 
Pope, playing out the tragedy that has 
struck their marriage and is ravaging 
their affections. Lloyd Nolan plays the 
painfully bonhommous dad of the boy 
Johnny, who is the drug addict, and 
Anthony Franciosa plays Polo, the 


other son and brother of Johnny. All 
performances are clear cut and sharply 
developed and the actors move the 
story along without (as so often hap- 
pens) obtruding their own stlar-com- 
plex on the production. Actually, the 
whip on the picture was wielded by 


Fred Zinnemann and his direction 
should not go uncommended. 

Despite this creditable film and the 
careful handling of a tacky theme, the 
outstanding point of Hatful of Rain is 
the presence of Anthony Franciosa. 
Mr. Franciosa played his role in the 
Broadway version of the story and re- 
creates it here with all the deftness 
and humor that made him important 
on Broadway. Hatful would tend to 
drag and bog were it not for Mr. Fran- 
ciosa’s presence. In an odd way he is 
the real hero and the interest of this 
play and the proof of this fact is found 
in analyzing the burden of the script 
that he carries—Mr. Franciosa is on 
scene more than the purported hero, 
Johnny. 

The great criticism against Hatful is 
that it falls into that class of modern 
dramas noted in our first paragraphs. 
God is apparently no help to a drug 
addict (or in the dramatic sense that 
our hero Johnny symbolically repre- 
sents man with a problem—God is no 
help to anyone). Johnny solves his 
problem by calling the cops—which is 
not exactly following Christ’s words: 
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“Come to me—all you who labor and 
are burdened.” 


THE CARELESS YEARS (United Art- 
ists) —I think the title of this teen- 
age problem picture was meant to be 
The Carefree Years since the story is 
svpposed to illustrate the period in 
teeny-weeny world when the “livin’ 
is easy.” However, the titlist made an 
apt error because the film shows in a 
fairly effective manner that, for some 
young people, teen time can be a care- 
less and a reckless age. Not that the 
recklessness of this picture is of the 
violent sort which so many teen films 
morbidly dote on of late—rather, the 
carelessness shown is in regard to 
values that respect parent-child, teen- 
society-in-general relationships. 

There are a dozen potent lessons in 
this picture and my hope is that some 
of these cooed-over and over-pampered 
modern teen-agers who view it will 
take the lessons seriously. In drama- 
tically valid fashion such modern tor- 
ments as steady company-keeping, 
necking, sexual promiscuity and too- 
young marriages are handled well and 
pointedly. 

Dean Stockwell and Natalie Trundy 
are the high-schoolers of The Careless 
Years and they show ably how really 
concerned these careless years can be- 
come. A regrettable flaw that mars the 
over-all worth of the film is the fact 
that the character of the hero is not 
drawn more typically to scale. The 
exaggerated sexual intenseness of the 
boy and his precocity of sexual demand 
is not true generally of youngsters who 
face the growing-up stage. Had the 
young man’s problem been set a little 
closer to average, I think the impact 
of the picture would have been twice as 
sharp. 


TRIPLE DECEPTION (J. Arthur Rank- 
Wintle).—This picture reminded me 
of au old Horatio Alger incident which 
dealt with a newsboy who ran along 
the street shouting, “Latest news! Lat- 
est news! A 100 people swindled! 
Get the latest news!” A man hurried 
to the boy, bought a paper and started 
reading. In disgust he swung back to 
the youngster and complained, “Listen, 
you little cheat, this is yesterday’s 
paper!” The lad winked broadly and 
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sailed down the street crying, “Get the 
latest news! A 101 people swindled!” 

This film commits just as many 
swindles as the newsboy as it unrolls 
and it could have been tagged The 
Hundred Deceptions as well as Triple 
Deception. The first and greatest of the 
deceptions is that it comes along ad- 
vertising itself as a movie. Oh, it begins 
well enough and seems to promise a 
tight little yarn until bang! like a trick 
cigar it explodes in your face. 

The only place outside this picture 
where I’ve seen such a collection of 
cloak and dagger claptrap and derring- 
do doings was in an old theatrical 
“stage business” file. This could well 
be that file’s inventory—it is certainly 
not a movie. 


GUN GLORY (MGM). If you have never 
seen a western rancher with a charm- 
ing trace of British accent then this 
is your time. Gun Glory has Stewart 
Granger on display and as chic a gun- 
toter you won’t see in miles of mesa 
stalking. Being a style-conscious kind 
of fellow, Stewart sports an array of 
western shirts that is going to turn 
every dude ranch vacationist green 
with envy. 

Gun Glory is the mixed value brand 
of tale. Our hero has a background 
studded wih mistakes, but his charm 
is his overpowering asset. He has 
abandoned his wife and baby before 
the story opens and we come upon him 
returning to the ranch he callously de- 
serted sixteen or seventeen years be- 
fore. The general intent of this re- 
visiting seems to be that our hero’s soul 
is crying for forgiveness and regenera- 
tion. As he heaves into camera, Burl 
Ives is off-stage singing a modified 
spiritual theme called “The Ninety and 
Nine.” This keys us immediately to the 
realization that our hero’s the lost 
sheep looking for the old fold. 

The regeneration is undergone at no 
great inconvenience to our hero except 
that his now grown son hates his fa- 
ther’s innards—and I’m for that boy. 
The mother has died of a broken heart 
and the boy was left alone to struggle 
with a ranch which is far to huge for 
his most willing efforts. Daddy sashays 
back and moves in expecting to pay 
no higher penalty for his desertion 
than what it costs to say, “I’m sorry.” 
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Things are even neater than this be- 
cause the solidest looker in town, 
Rhonda Fleming, is fired from her gen- 
eral store job just as Stewart is adver- 
tising for a housekeeper for him and 
his boy. That ad is quickly filled, as 
you can guess, and romance blossoms 
for the couple. The one hard core of 
resistance to Stewart’s Dial-all-over 
feeling and those sport shirts he wears 
continues to be his son. Sure, the kid 
eapitulates and thus our story ends 
with the deserter home all the way— 
this time to stay—we hope. 


THE PRIDE AND THE PASSION (United 
Artists) —Frank Sinatra, Cary Grant 
and Sophia Loren tug a big gun—the 
biggest gun made up to 1810—across 
Spain and rout the French of Napoleon 
who’re camped on Spanish soil. Natu- 
rally thousands of extras help our trio, 
but the main tugging of the cannon is 
left to Frankie, Cary and Sophia. 

There is so much left to be desired 
by the casting of this film and the per- 
formances of those casted that I for- 
bear commenting on the haplessness of 
the first item and the hopelessness of 
the second. 

Scenically the picture is magnificent. 
I kept thinking as I watched the beau- 
tiful unfolding of all that is Spain— 
how sad they didn’t make this a 
travelogue. What a picture this would 
have been without these three people 
maundering through it! 


AN AFFAIR TO REMEMBER (20th 
Cent.-Fox).—Leo McCarey has re-done 
his old story, Love Affair, which 
starred Irene Dunne and Charles Boyer 
some yesteryears ago. This new ver- 
sion, with Deborah Kerr and Cary 
Grant, does not come off as refresh- 
ingly as the original effort. While the 
re-make is gay, frankly sentimental 
and forgivably hokey as was the origi- 
nal, the story or the performances or 
both just miss that delightful air that 
carried through the earlier version. 
The 1939 McCarey film was tender and 
wispy yet fresh and sparkling enough 
to overcome the mawkishness that is 
inherent in Love Affair’s basic story. 
The 1957 film is more often overcome. 

I think the pace of this picture tends 
to be too slow and that’s where bogging 
down occurs. Great pauses seem to 
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stall the dialogue of the two main 
characters who are supposed to be of a 
witty and wise-crack sort. The major 
lapses appeared to be in Mr. Grant’s 
performance and this is the more sur- 
prising since he is virtually the arche- 
type of the debonair yet charmingly 
outlandish sophisticate which he plays 
here. Someone opined that Cary looked 
unhappy about his part—in truth he 
played it that way. 

Miss Kerr on her side is not exactly 
the right choice for the female for 
whom the story cries. She is good- 
natured enough as she goes through 
her role but a staidness creeps into her 
manner every now and then which 
belies her best efforts to persuade us 
she is the compleat pixie for the part. 

There is a fund of humor and an 
honest tear or two in the show despite 
the lapses I have noted. One of the 
best scenes of the season is the re- 
hearsal of a children’s. choir which 
Deborah Kerr conducts. There is a 
junior miss (all of three or four) smack 
in the middle of the front line of the 
choir and there should be a junior 
Oscar for her performance come award 
season. The audience howled continu- 
ously at the youngster’s expression and 
antics and in my memory no part so 
small ever received so great a response. 


THE TV SCENE 


OLD BEFORE ITS TIME? The youngest 
and seemingly most vigorous of our 
mass communication media — TV — 
gives signs of being afflicted with a hor- 
rible disease—galloping superannua- 
tion. Where we should be expecting 
youth’s restlessness for fresh ideas and 
youth’s rampaging for fresh forms of 
entertainment and instruction, we are 
due in 1957-58 to watch this lusty 
young giant slow down and stoop to a 
point where it might best be described 
as senili-TV. 

New program ideas are to be as 
scarce as clams in boarding house 
chowder and probably the most dar- 
ing innovation in 1957-58 will be that 
Ed Sullivan might say something nice 
about Steve Allen. The recent whole- 
sale dropping of talent and shows rang- 
ing from fair to excellent, which 
opened up so many time slots and 
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presaged a wholesale batch of new 
things for the viewer next year, now 
proves to have been retrenchment 
rather than revolution. All the pre- 
mium time is to be divided among a 
flock of new entries that are almost 
exactly like the old entries that sur- 
vived the spring ax. 

The Perry, Como Show is to be 
imitated so often and by so many vo- 
calists that you’ll need a score card to 
tell them apart. That is, excepting 
where the vocalist is female or a rea- 
sonable facsimile. Pat Boone, the teen- 
agers’ quiet answer to Elvis Presley, is 
coming on with his own show; Eddie 
Fisher is due with another; Frank 
Sinatra has been tempted with million 
dollar bills to exert his tired tonsils 
for our entertainment; Jack Benny is 
bankrolling Giselle MacKenzie in a 
show; Nat “King” Cole is rumored to 
be extending from a fifteen-minute 
spot to a half hour; Como will be on— 
oh! we'll be singin’ fools by the end of 
the next TV season—or maybe we 
won't be singin’. 

Westerns are to be increased by al- 
most half and only the ear plug manu- 
facturers and cowboy picture extras 
are overjoyed at this news. We are be- 
ing assured that all the new bang-bang 
shows are to be of the adul? YVestern 
genre, but don’t be oversold on that 
publicity. Script writers have turned 
over the old range too often already— 
how can they guarantee us much be- 
yond the fallow yield we’re getting at 
present? 

The third big gainer on the time 
charts is the mystery-detective world. 
What to expect of the corpus-delicti- 
calling-all-delinquents school of drama 
can be summed up in this thought: 
Martin Kane is coming back! Some 
years back Marty K. was tried by Wil- 
liam Gargan, Lloyd Nolan and Mark 
Stevens, but none of them could seem 
to keep the Private Eye in the public 
eye. Martin Kane beat a retreat, leav- 
ing the TV and crime waves to Jack 
Webb and The Line-up. You can see 
how tough things must be when 
Marty’s being drafted for another fling 
at crook-foiling. Generally, this, then, 
is to be the picture on your bulb when 
the leaves come tumbling down this 
fall. 











BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


OTHELLO. — When Othello was pro- 
duced by the Shakespeare Festival Com- 
pany in 1953 with William Thornton 
as Iago, an unknown young Negro, 
Earle Hyman played the Moor. His 
passion, his intensity, his lithe dignity 
made a deep impression and the 
Othello had a long run in the very un- 
comfortab'e purlieus of the Jan Hus 
Auditorium. Since then Mr. Hyman has 
appeared in various other Shake- 
pearean plays; in Siobhan McKenna’s 
Saint Joan as Dunois and as the lead 
in his very successful role of Mr. John- 
son. 

Remembering his first Othello with 
admiration it proved a shock to com- 
pare it with his present performance; 
Mr. Hyman has not only put on weight 
but pomposity. This Othello might 
have come out of the Grenadier Guards 
and is never the fire-eating adventurer 
who intoxicated a young and noble 
Venetian with his tales. It was un- 
doubtedly Othello’s sense of social in- 
security which helped incline him to 
jealousy—this Othello has too much re- 
spectability. Gentle he must have been 
to Desdemona for she only fears at the 
last extremity but the brooding pas- 
sions of the Moor must be palpable be- 
hind his military poise. 

Alfred Drake may be actually older 
than Earle Hyman but he bears his 
years more lightly. His villainy is vig- 
orous. It is no petty personal pique 
which leads this Iago downward but 
the horrid pleasure of evil deeds. His 
Iago is as dedicated to evil as a knight 
to honor. 

As Desdemona, Jacqueline Brookes is 
as beautiful as ever, spirited enough to 
be capable of the waywardness she 
showed her father, Bewitched by 
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Gihello, she is nevertheless young and 
gay enough to enjoy the company and 
admiration of Cassio, and the impru- 
dence and self-will she showed in her 
elopement leaves her open to the tact- 
less teasing of her husband. But her 
helpless loveliness gains her full sym- 
pathy at the end. Richard Waring is a 
Cassio who makes Desdemona’s inter- 
est in him entirely plausible; Sada 
Thompson, a spitfire Emilia. 

The tiresome background of gray- 
slatted Venetian blinds still encases 
the stage, but slightly less monotonous 
this year thanks to the sagacity of Jean 
Rosenthal’s lighting which gives them 
a lighter texture. The Doge’s Council- 
ors in their crimson robes provide wel- 
come color but Cyprus is barren ex- 
cept for the last scene when Desde- 
mona’s bed with its flowing white 
chiffon draperies flooded in soft light 
is very beautiful. Desdemona is stran- 
gled this time, not smothered, with her 
head left hanging over the back of her 
bed until Emilia’s entrance. Here at 
last Othello is kindled and the end is 
full of drama and anguish.—Af the 
American Shakespeare Festival Thea- 
ler (Stratford-on-the-Housatonic). 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.—Was it 
revenge or vengeance? The key to Shy- 
lock’s character lies in the motive. 
Macklin, Macready and Edwin Booth 
made their Shylock a man festering 
with the infection of personal hate but 
it was vengeance in the sense of stern 
justice which prompted the rather Mo- 
saic character created by Edmund 
Kean and the elder Booth which moved 
one spectator to liken Kean to a “chap- 
ter out of Genesis.” David Warfield’s 
Shylock was a pitiful old widower; 
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George Arliss played him as a suave 
Oriental; Luther Adler as a middle- 
aged trader. Richard Mansfield angled 
for pathos; Moskovitch for comedy. 

Morris Carnovsky in the American 
Stratford production is a fine figure 
who might be one of the Minor Proph- 
ets but who lacks—as all the modern 
Shylocks I have seen have lacked—the 
tensity of a great personality like Sir 
Henry Irving whom I saw when I was 
eight years old but remember far more 
distinctly than Arliss. Sir Henry based 
his characterization on the study of a 
Levantine Jew, scholarly and dignified 
but who, once he has let hatred cor- 
rode his soul, becomes malignant. 

The keynote of the present protiuc- 
tion is anti-Semitism. Carnovsky’s Shy- 
lock is governed by a rather imper- 
sonal spirit of Hebraic justice against 
the racial discrimination he has en- 
dured. His vengeance adheres to the 
letter of the law and he sharpens his 
knife as he might a lawyer’s pencil. His 
most important speech is, of course, 
“Hath not a Jew, eyes”” etc., which he 
addresses squarely to te public. 

To further this interpretation, how- 
ever, a serious break has been made in 


the traditional staging, a break which 
also is in contradiction to the text. 
When Portia asks, “Are there balances 
here to weigh the flesh?” the question 
now becomes purely rhetorical as the 
most prominent property on the stage 


is an oversize pair of scales. Their 
presence not only takes some of the 
bite out of Portia’s defense but obliter- 
ates a sinister detail of Shylock’s busi- 
ness scrupulosity when he replies, “I 
have them ready.” It was then he for- 
merly drew them out of his belt. Clever 
staging in the trial scene places the 
populace supposedly in the pit thus 
reducing the need for supernumeraries 
and giving Shylock the opportunity for 
a dramatic exit as he descends into the 
jeering crowd. 

With Booth, Irving and Belasco the 
sets were joyously Venetian, with Jes- 
sica sometimes eloping in a gondola. 
There is no hint of Venice at Stratford 
which has the usual slattish back- 
ground except that in the middle of the 
stage there stands a gracefully fragile 
arched bridge whose height predicates 
agility in the company. The bridge also 
forces the action downstage where, 
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drenched in golden light, the baleful 
slats can be forgotten. Some enchanting 
ribbon streamers indicate Portia’s villa 
in Belmont and there the bridge serves 
as grand staircase. At the trial, draped 
with tapestry, it is the Judge’s seat with 
Portia at a podium on a lower level. 
The play opens with Gratiano and Lo- 
renzo meeting on the bridge and greet- 
ing Antonio below. After Shylock has 
passed over it, a gilded arabesque door- 
way slides under the bridge and there 
emerges Portia in shimmering yellow. 

And what a lovely Portia! Young, 
high-spirited, tender, Miss Katharine 
Hepburn’s highborn Venetian lady is 
also very much in love; her eagerness 
giving personal interest to the pagean- 
try of the caskets. These are borne in 
by pages who, sitting cross-legged on 
the edge of the stage, hold them aloft 
like lanterns. Earle Hyman as Morocco 
is tremendously impressive with his 
white robes and turban and white- 
robed black suite whom an agitated 
Portia leads up her stairway. Tall 
Arragon’s exaggerations are good 
comedy as played by Stanley Bell, and 
Bassanio shows how he managed to 
spend so many of Antonio’s ducats 
when he appears in richest cerise her- 
alded by six varlets in pink with 
flower-bedecked staves. Portia wel- 
comes him in white with roses trailing 
across the bouffant skirts which she 
must hold up with both hands. She 
is full of lithe grace as she runs about 
the stage or sinks in a billowing curtsy 
to the floor. 

Ellen Terry wore crimson at the 
Trial but Miss Hepburn is in a dull- 
colored gowa with severe black head- 
piece; her deep voice abetting her au- 
thority as she dominates the scene. 
Her “Quality of Mercy” speech is saved 
from rhetoric by being addressed pri- 
vately to Shylock but also loses im- 
portance. The baiting of Bassanio and 
Gratiano with the rings is high comedy 
chiming prettily with the poetry of the 
last act. 

Thanks to the direction of Jack 
Landau, Motley’s costumes, Jean Ro- 
senthal’s lighting, Virgil Thomson’s 
music, to the Bassanio of Donald Har- 
ron, the Antonio of Richard Waring, 
the Gratiano of John Colicos, the Shy- 
lock of Carnovsky and the radiance 
of Miss Hepburn this is the finest and 
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most delightful production so far pre- 
sented at the American Shakespeare 
Festival Theater (Stratford-on-the- 
Housatonic). 


ROMEO AND JULIET.—New Yorkers 
have reason to be very proud of Mr. 
Joseph Papp and very grateful too. 
Convinced that the citizens of New 
York needed not so much the material 
benefits of the Roman “Bread and Cir- 
cus” as Poetry and Beauty he under- 
took to conjure up free Shakespeare 
last summer in an East River park de- 
pending on the expansive generosity 
of the actors for a volunteer cast. This 
winter he approached foundations and 
patrons of the theater so successfully 
that he procured $30,000 and is spend- 
ing it with fine discretion. Romeo and 
Juliet was played in parks in all five 
boroughs after its opening in Central 
Park where it was presented on a 
meadow just under the Belvedere with 
a lake gleaming in the moonlight be- 
low the hillside. 

This Romeo and Juliet was not just 
an open air production but one dis- 
tinguished for its spirited tempo, its 
freshness and poetry. The youthful 
cast gave all they had under the able 
direction of Stuart Vaughan who also 
collaborated with Bernie Joy with the 
costumes and the architectural set 
which with the stage can be folded 
onto a truck. In spite of this it is a 
spacious stage, having a portico at the 
back with an upper story which serves 
as Juliet’s bedroom. There are also 
open balconies on either hand and the 
whole is painted a dull red which be- 
comes an excellent shade for the back- 
ground. 

From the opening brawl when Jerry 
Stiller as Peter shows his flair for 
comedy, each part is really character- 
ized, the Capulet and Montague serv- 
ants being fonder of abuse than blows. 
The Montagues and Capulets them- 
selves are young married people with 
the Nurse also youthful and Juliet 
really in her teens. Bryarly Lee, whom 
we singled out in The Seagull this win- 
ter is handicapped by a voice that 
needs training and is not yet equal to 
the potion scene but who can be at her 
age? Her Juliet is tenderly young and 
fluttering and in consequence Stephen 
Joyce’s Romeo assumes an unusual im- 
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portance. He has caught the single- 
minded spirit of the young and his con- 
centration on loving Juliet is of greatest 
help to the tragedy. Jack Cannon 
brought out the poet in Mercutio and 
gave Queen Mab due imagination. 
Robert Blackburn was impressive as 
Escalus. The lighting and the loud- 
speaker system left nothing to be de- 
sired. 

The very large audience included 
little boys and hikers with packs. 
“Never talk to me again of Radio City,” 
said one enthusiastic housewife. “I 
like Shakespeare.” So do I. Thank you, 
Mr. Papp. 


SHOW BOAT.—One of the most re- 
warding of summer excursions in New 
York is the drive to Jones Beach par- 
ticularly if one takes the Shore Road 
along the Narrows where one can see 
the tankers steaming toward the At- 
lantic combers. At last one turus into 
the highway through the marshes and 
the whiffs from the ocean make all the 
more savory the hot coffee waiting at 
the Marine Theater down past the high 
central tower. We recommend an early 
entrance to the stadium to enjoy the 
quiet cf the lagoon and the long 
reaches of beach along the horizon. 
Then just as dusk falls, Guy Lombardo 
welcomes his guests, the overture be- 
gins, the crowds gather on the levee 
and, as a whistle is sounded, round the 
bend appears the S. S. Cotton Blos- 
som and the audience is as thrilled as 
the singing chorus. Repetition doesn’t 
seem to mar the pleasure of that en- 
trance. 

This summer Andy Devine presents 
a slight variation of Captain Andy— 
his enthusiasm not hindered by the 
well-known rasp of his voice. David 
Atkinson is still the very graceful, tall 
Ravenal, Gloria Hamilton an appealing 
Magnolia and Helena Bliss a sympa- 
thetic Julie. Curiously enough the am- 
plifying system seems kinder to the 
girls’ voices than to the men’s. The 
Dahomey Dance from the Midway 
Plaisance of the 1893 World’s Fair is 
again staged on the levee and no doubt 
would amaze the Dahomeys quite as 
much as it entertains the audience. 
Show Boat’s story and its music are 
both in the upper brackets of musical 
comedy. It is an ideal show for Jones 
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Beach and Guy Lombardo was wise to 
extend its run for another season.—Alt 
the Marine Theater. 


CAREER.—This sardonic scene play of 
an actor’s career has been one of the 
major successes of the Off-Broadway 
season. It has now moved to a sub- 
cellar on Seventh Avenue where it is 
played on floor level using different 
corners for separate scenes. Thus, a 
small table at the back marks the 
restaurant; a desk opposite, the agent’s 
office; a Rural Free Delivery Post Box 
denotes the country and the whole 
space serves for rehearsals at a theater. 

The initial mistake Sam Lawson 
made was to marry his high-school 
sweetheart before he set out to con- 
quer Broadway. Exhausted and dis- 
couraged, insulted by the slut Sam lets 
a friend bring to their furnished room 
for business reasons, Barbara deserts 
and goes home where she later remar- 
ries and has a happy family. Mean- 
while Sam struggles like Tantalus un- 
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til, after the War, he succumbs to ne- 
cessity and becomes a waiter. He is 
just about to accept the promotion to 
headwaiter when he meets Barbara by 
chance. She says she is sorry she did 
not understand him at first as she does 
now and her encouragement changes 
his decision. He accepts the offer of a 
part from his second wife’s husband 
and becomes a star overnight. “Was 
it worth the wreck of your personal 
happiness?” asks his agent, “Yes,” says 
Sam as he steps before the footlights. 

Baldly melodramatic, the scenes are 
short, the writing pithy, the language 
raw, but, under the direction of 
Charles Olsen, it is very well acted by 
Charles Aidman as Sam; Barbara Sut- 
ton as Barbara; Norman Rose as the 
treacherous friend and Mary James, the 
caustic agent. Norma Crane makes an 
alcoholic realistic. Mr. Olsen, who was 
responsible for the revival of The Ad- 
mirable Bashville, has a future in the 
theater. So may James Lee, the play- 
wright. 


Andrea Doria 


by DIANA KEARNY POWELL 


N OW end your log, forever close the door, 
Andrea Doria, for our northern seas 

Embrace you, daughter of the Genoese, 

And fling your broken flotsam on our shore. 
Deep is your destined port, whose emperor 
Commands all shipping, him from whose decrees 
Lie no appeals, as witness all of these— 

Past vessels foundered on the ocean floor. 


Dolphins now man your decks, sea horses glide 
Among your shadowy salons. Orchestrals 

No man composed awake an endless motion 
Of sonorous fugues along your sunken halls. 
Tears of all peoples wash your gaping side, 
Shed by a sorrowful world into the ocean. 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE ORDEAL OF GILBERT PINFOLD 

by Evelyn Waugh 

Little, Brown. $3.75 
This “conversation piece,” as Mr. 
Waugh disarmingly calls it, offers, 
among other things, a fascinating ex- 
cursion into self-evaluation. There 
can be no impropriety in reading into 
the early expository revelations about 
Mr. Pinfold the attitudes of Mr. 
Waugh. We are told that the two are 
identical. The entire first chapter, 
“Portrait of the Artist in Middle Age,” 
is the most we have had yet, and all 
we are likely to have, of acknowl- 
edged autobiography. “He offered the 
world,” Mr. Waugh says of Mr. Pin- 
fold, “a front of pomposity mitigated 
by indiscretion that was as hard, 
bright, and antiquated as a cuirass.” 

Unfortunately, the book does not 
live up to the bright promise of its 
beginning. Mr. Pinfold in action is 
nowhere so amusing as Mr. Pinfold in 
exposition and analysis. What hap- 
pens to him is this: he goes on a 
cruise, and he hears “voices.” These 
voices are hallucinations, and it says 
much for the tolerance of the ship’s 
captain and the other passengers that 
they take Mr. Pinfold’s alarms and 
excursions so good naturedly. From 
the reader’s point of view, the thing 
wrong with the voices is that there 
are too many of them, and after the 
initial surprise wears off, they become 
more of a bore than a menace. Half 
its present length, this would be one 
of the author’s most successful short 
pieces. Not many are likely to agree 
that these hallucinations—closely re- 
sembling “a brief bout” Mr. Waugh 
actually experienced—are the “fresh, 
rich experience” the author claims. 


LOVE AND MONEY 

by Phyllis Bentley 

Macmillan. $3.00 
The seven long stories which make 
up this book treat of Miss Bentley’s 
Yorkshire over a time span of six 
hundred years. Yorkshire’s story, as 
its chief chronicler tells it here, runs 
from a medieval incident of murder 
and revenge to a municipal problem 
of taking care of DP’s after the recent 
War. The rugged countryside and the 
equally rugged country folk retain 
their chief qualities down the years, 
yet Miss Bentley shows the unexpected 
and dramatic qualities in both. 

For the year 1350 she tells of the 
ending of the Elland feud, how Wil- 
liam de Lockwood was betrayed by 
his mistress who cut his bowstring 
with her knife as twelve of his 
enemies crowded around him. Why? 
Miss Bentley provides a_ satisfying 
answer to a complex problem of hu- 
man motivation. “Isabella, Isabella,” 
a story of the year 1630, relates the 
fortunes of a spendthrift uncle and a 
conscientious nephew, his heir. Old 
Sir Richard gambles and fritters his 
estate and life away appallingly until 
young Thomas comes to the rescue. 

Among the other stories “No Road” 
and the title piece stand out. “No 
Road” is the story of a venture of the 
year 1860, the Whin Head Mutual 
Spinning Mill. Why, Miss Bentley 
asks as a narrator stumbling upon the 
story years after the principals were 
dead, was a mill panned for such a 
remote, inaccessible spot, and why, 
after the building was started, did 
everything stop? The story she recon- 
structs —involving an _  artistocratic 
physician, a “foreigner” from the 
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south of England, and a Yorkshireman 
who invested in the mill and yet re- 
fused to allow his land to be used for 
the only possible roadway—is a 
subtle and fascinating telling of a 
“troubled, passionate, tragic story.” 
The title story records what happens 
when a lower class girl marries into 
a wealthy family and over the years 
becomes passionately attached to 
money and the mastery of others. 


THE FINEST STORIES OF 
SEAN O’FAOLAIN 

by Sean O’Faolain 

Atlantic-Little, Brown. $4.75 
“IT shall be content,” Mr. O’Faolain 
writes in his modest and revealing 
foreword (surely he is not responsible 
for the title of this book), “if half a 
dozen, if even three or four of my 
stories that have taken thirty years to 
write are remembered fifty years 
hence.” It would be easy to name 
three, to take no more, which should 
be remembered: “Sinners,” “Teresa,” 
and “The Man Who Invented Sin.” 

These three stories, pre-eminent in 
a very distinguished volume, have 
permanently valuable things to say 
about the coming together of the 
Irish national character and Catholi- 
cism. They show Mr. O’Faolain as 
historian and social critic, character- 
istics which distinguish him from 
Frank O’Connor and O’Flaherty. Only 
he of the great masters of the short 
story in Ireland has attempted to 
show the development of the people 
he writes about. The Irish in the 
other two are static; it is impossible 
to tell their early stories from their 
later ones; characters, attitudes, and 
settings do not change. When you 
have read one of Mr. O’Faolain’s 
stories, on the other hand, you have 
by no means read them all. Artist and 
Ireland both change and develop the 
span of thirty years as one reads these 
stories. And that is the best of rea- 
sons for reading them again. 


THE LITTLE VALLEY OF GOD 

by Carlo Coccioli om 

Simen & Schuster. $3.50 
The Little Valley of God is a book 
which meanders in slightly fewer than 
the two hundred and fifty pages. Mr. 
Coccioli has achieved longwinded- 
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ness, in spite of moderate length, by 
dint of hopping around from one set 
of characters to the next, telling a 
brief story about each. In the valley 
are people given over to pride, to sins 
of the flesh, to vanity, and in one in- 
stance, to diabolic possession. They 
are a simple people and a violent peo- 
ple—or so Mr. Coccioli tells us. In his 
Heaven and Earth we got to know a 
few people well; here we have many 
kept in the middle distance. 

To the valley comes a_ strange 
young man named Emanuele, seem- 
ingly a peasant and worker who mys- 
teriously brings happiness to people. 
To a prostitute named Maddalena his 
presence in the valley (as her diary 
shows) is a reproach and a cleansing. 
One one occasion, when everyone is 
mourning the death of a child, Eman- 
uele shows that she is not dead but 
sleeping. Through several asides, 
given us in italics, and through an 
allegorical final chapter, Mr. Coccioli 
reveals his purpose which is to show 
the effect of “all-consuming love, cop 
WITH us” on several lives. This is the 
noblest of purposes, but intention far 
outruns performance in The Little Val- 
ley of God. 


A SWARM IN MAY 

by William Mayne 

Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00 
A Swarm in May is the charming 
story of a boy who sings in an Angli- 
can choir school. The cathedral to 
which the boys of the choir are at- 
tached is not mentioned, but it is an 
open secret that Canterbury served as 
model. 

The slight plot concerns a young 
Welsh boy who, as youngest Singing 
Boy, is the year’s Beekeeper. The 
Beekeeper sings a special Introit (in 
Latin) informing the bishop that the 
bee supply for the cathedral’s bees- 
wax candles is safe for another year. 
Owen first declines the honor and the 
stipend. He is later brought to a reali- 
zation of his duty when he finds evi- 
dence which links his office to the 
pre-Reformation monastery prior who 
was the last monastic Beekeeper. 
There are many pleasant glimpses of 
English school life, for the boys board 
and go to school on the cathedral 
grounds, learning Latin and medieval 
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music among other things. “Well 
done, yes,” the boys say in approval, 
after the immemorial school formula 
whose meaning has been lost. Mr. 
Mayne, well done, ye. Not every reader 
would find this sort of thing engaging, 
but those who do should find A Swarm 
in May a rare treat indeed. 


TAKE ME TO YOUR PRESIDENT 
by Leonard Wibberley 

Putnam. $3.50 
Take Me to Your President is the 
straightforward account of the suc- 
cessful efforts of a Yorkshire farm 
laborer to bring about world peace 
and sanity in international relations. 
Jerry Blackwood often proclaimed in 
his pub, above the noise of the darts 
game, that if he had a half hour with 
the leaders of Russia, England, and 
the United States, he could end the 
armaments and super-bomb muddle. 
Actually, it took him more than five 
days to do it. 

Jerry was a veteran of the Nor- 
mandy invasion and very much deter- 
mined that no such nonsense of mass 
killings should ever happen again. 


But even given such determination, it 
is doubtful that he would have met 
the world leaders if his dog (a most 
undoglike looking animal) had not 
been equally determined to chase rab- 


bits. The other necessary and quite 
logical ingredients to the story— 
which takes place in 1960—are these: 
Jerry was known by the nickname 
“A-1,” and his village was called Mars. 
Now right outside Mars, Her Majesty’s 
government has a secret weapon, a 
super-rocket ready for launching. 
And when A-1 chased after his dog 
through the barricade, into the rocket, 
then pushed a button. . . . Naturally 
enough, when he came out of the con- 
traption in Nevada, dressed for 
warmth in a queer red and green 
rocket suit, things happened. What 
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things exactly, it would be unfair to 
detail here. But it is only simple jus- 
tice to say that Mr. Wibberley, author 
of The Mouse That Roared, has done 
it again, and that he is better than 
ever in his specialty at mixing calm 
realism and wild fantasy into a mag- 
nificent cocktail of political commen- 
tary. 


LESS THAN ANGELS 

by Barbara Pym 

Vanguard. $3.50 
“What odd turns life does take!” a 
minor character observes on the final 
page of this mild and witty book. 
Less Than Angels investigates, in a 
rambling, well-bred way, the vagaries 
of a group of English anthropologists. 
They are really very stuffy, quite unful- 
filled people brought to life and focus 
by the author’s light lashes for their 
foibles. 

Anthropologists, it appears, are di- 
vided into elderly incompetents who 
have demonstrated for years that they 
are never going to prove themselves 
in their field, and young incompetents 
who lack the opportunity for such 
demonstration. There are also the 
reverent hangers-on who have lots of 
money; there are even more reverent 
hangers-on with no money at all. 
Vivid scene succeeds vivid little 
scene; the interviewing of young can- 
didates for assignments in the field 
is one of the best. Tom, the young 
hopeful who wins the coveted assign- 
ment, acts in a manner quite unbe- 
coming an anthropologist. He is killed 
in the field, not by angry natives, 
which would be an eminently satis- 
factory end, but accidentally — as 
though he had been nothing more 
than a gawky tourist. Less Than An- 
gels adds up to nothing at all, yet it is 
far from pointless. Some well-directed 
malice would have served to pull it to- 
gether more effectively, though. 
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Other New Books 


THE ANGELS AND THEIR MISSION 

by Jean Danielou, S.J. 

Newman. $2.75 
The modern mind is apt to be more 
attracted to the Fathers of the Church 
than to the works of Christian 
writers of the later epochs. Even the 
modern Catholic mind evinces less af- 
finity for the subtleties of the savants 
of the Middle Ages than in the more 
direct and less ordered approach of 
the Fathers. 

The writings of the Fathers on the 
angels and their role in man’s salva- 
tion are here synthesized by Father 
Danielou in ten splendid and all too 
brief chapters. Father Danielou, as 
those who have read his Salvation of 
the Nations and The Bible and the 
Liturgy know, has the happy faculty 
of writing clearly, and of adeptly or- 
ganizing his material—including here 
the apposite and frequent quotations 
from the Fathers. 

Modern man, torn as he is between 
a pseudo-scientific skepticism and an 
all too credulous mysticism, has grave 
need of the sane and sober spiritual- 
ity of revealed truth. Nowhere is the 
proper temper of mind more clearly 
in evidence than in the Father’s teach- 
ing on the mission of the angels. 

Even Catholics fairly familiar with 
Sacred Scripture may be astonished 
at how inseparably the angels are con- 
nected with every phase of revela- 
tion. We who are growing older in 
the Faith should be less than satisfied 
with a merely rudimentary and child- 
ish understanding of the angels, espe- 
cially since, as Danielou notes, “the 
greatest among the saints and men of 
God, from St. Augustine to John 
Henry Newman, have always lived on 
familiar terms with them. And the 
tradition of the Church has always 


accorded them a very large place in 
her theology.” 

Our devotion to the angels is apt to 
be finer, more realistic, and better 
based as we come to appreciate more 
deeply the solid, yet discreet, inter- 
vention of the angels in the world 
and its history, in the life of the 
Church, and in our own often pitiful 
efforts to follow the Redeemer. 

It is no little comfort, for example, 
in these days of expanding thermo- 
nuclear research and experiment, to 
be reminded of the solidly established 
dogmatic fact of angelic domination 
of the corporeal elements of the uni- 
verse. It abates somewhat the natural 
terror of an uncertain atomic future 
to realize that the angels assist man 
as the ministers of God’s gifts in the 
natural order as well as in the super- 
natural. 

Next month, dedicated as it is by 
tradition to the holy angels, is an ap- 
propriate occasion for many of us to 
get better acquainted with our friend- 
ly and “ministering spirits.” This 
book will serve for many others as an 
excellent introduction to these fellow 
citizens of ours in the kingdom of 
God. The text is well suited to devo- 
tional reading also, and is the October 
selection of Spiritual Book Associates. 

JoHN T. Moore. 


THE ROMAN CATACOMBS 
AND THEIR MARTYRS 
by Ludwig Hertling, S.J. 
and Engelbert Kirschbaum, S.J. 
trans. by J. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
Bruce. $3.50 
The Roman Catacombs and Their 
Martyrs is a scholarly but not pedantic 
discussion of a deeply interesting sub- 
ject, neatly arranged and _ skillfully 
translated. It gives us the whole his- 
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tory of the catacombs, their origin, 
their disappearance from sight, and 
almost from memory, the beginning of 
their slow return to notice about a cen- 
tury ago, and the climactic decade of 
intensive, largely secret, exploration 
under the walls of St. Peter’s which 
was announced to the world in 1954 
after the experts had checked and re- 
checked their findings. 

To a generation which has displayed 
so deep an interest in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, the rediscovered catacombs 
will have strong appeal. For general 
purposes the book under review seems 
to be adapted perfectly. That one of 
the authors has taught Church history 
at the Gregorian University in Rome 
for over twenty years, and that his 
co-author was a member of the four- 
man commission named by Pope Pius 
XII to explore St. Peter’s tomb, are 
sound guarantees of the credibility of 
the volume presented here. Moreover, 
it is a fine specimen of the art of 
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bookmaking. It is actually a new edi- 
tion of a work originally published in 
1954 before the excavation under St. 
Peter’s had been completed. Wiih au- 
thors such as those just described, with 
documentation beyond reproach, with 
illustrations from photographs well- 
chosen and impressive, it deserves a 
warm welcome. No doubt it will re- 
new for this generation the wide, af- 
fectionate, but less well-informed, 
interest which was aroused by Cardi- 
nal Wiseman’s Fabiola. 
Rev. JoseEpH McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


IN A GREAT TRADITION: 

Tribute to Dame Laurentia McLachlan 
by Benedictines of Stanbrook 
Harper. $5.00 

In telling the story of their late Ab- 

bess and of some of her predecessors, 

the Benedictines of Stanbrook have 
admirably portrayed the intellectual 
and spiritual riches of their Order. 

Writing with scholarship and wit, 


———-—- Just Published 


THE RED BOOK 
OF THE PERSECUTED CHURCH 


By Albert Galter 


Even though it is difficult to acquire adequate knowledge on the 
subject, and though Communist propaganda minimizes the truth and 
tries to drown their protest, Catholics will find in THE RED BOOK 
all they want to know on this tragic subject. With the help of this book, 
a sincere Catholic can draw up the facts and make a strong case against 
Communist propaganda. 


This work is a remarkable synthesis (the result of many years of 
research) which summarizes the position of the Church in Communist 
countries. “Here you will find irrefutable facts, tested and proved with 
the greatest care; here they are studied, compared and printed side by 
side with the official documents of the persecutors themselves.”—from 
the Preface $5.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN FRESS Westminster, Maryland 
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candor and charity, the authors have 
contributed their own bit to the his- 
tory of Christian civilization. 

The broad outlook of the community 
is especially apparent in their lively 
appreciation of the friendship be- 
tween Dame Laurentia McLachlan 
and George Bernard Shaw. Caught in 
the jungle of conflicting ideologists, 
narrow Shavians may be shocked by 
“Brother Bernard’s” constant requests 
for prayers; and narrow Catholics 
may be scandalized by Dame Lauren- 
tia’s sincere admiration for the great 
unbeliever. Sut the brethren are se- 
cure in the ancient Christian convic- 
tion that all men of good will share in 
the Providence of God. They do not 
minimize basic disagreements, but 
they freely rejoice in the delightful 
letters that passed between the drama- 
tist and the nun. 

Worth the price of the book itself, 
this chapter is only a small, and ulti- 


mately not very important part of the , 


whole story. For while it is clear that 
Dame Laurentia was a remarkable 
woman unusually endowed by nature, 
it is equally clear that she would not 
have been all that she was apart from 
her vocation. Even her friendship 
with sectarian humanists (like Sir 
Sidney ‘Cockerell) grew out of her 
studies of monastic history and lit- 
urgy, activities typical of any Bene- 
dictine. Indeed, her life work was 
the restoration of the pure liturgical 
chant for which the Benedictines. are 
famous. Nor was there anything espe- 
cially modern about her views. Sure- 
ly her readiness to find God in all 
that is good and beautiful is in tune 
with contemporary teaching; it is just 
as surely in the great tradition of her 
Order. This tribute to her gives elo- 
quent proof that such tradition is not 
dead. Rutu A. Ames. 


THE CAPTIVES OF KOREA 

by William L. White 

Scribner’s. $4.95 
In World War II, of the total se 
missing in action by the American 
Army, 18% got back to our lines, 79% 
were later returned alive as prisoners 
of war, and only 3% died. But in 
Korea, of those reported missing in 
action by the American Army, 12% 
got back to their units, only 30% 
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lived to be exchanged as prisoners of 
war, and an almost unbelievable 58% 
died behind Communist lines. This 
book is the story behind these statis- 
tics. The 58% who died were victims 
of Communist brutality. An estimated 
55% were murdered outright, tortured 
to death, or deliberately starved to 
death. There are numerous case his- 
tories given in this the most disgrace- 
ful chapter in the history of military 
operations. Thousands of Americans, 
Koreans, and scattered UN soldiers 
died because the Communist side re- 
fused to accept drugs and food from 
the International Red Cross which 
would have saved their lives. Amer- 
icans who went “another agreement” 
with Soviet Russia or Communist 
China on disarmament or recognition, 
or Americans who think, like the Su- 
preme Court, that we are not suffi- 
ciently fair to Communist operations 
here in our midst, must read this book. 
It is the most important book of 1957 
because it reminds us of the nature 
of our enemy; it reminds us that there 
can be no peace until Communist 
tyranny is destroyed. When the neu- 
tral Swiss complained to the Republic 
of Korea that some of the Communist 
prisoners in ROK camps were not get- 
ting enough soap bars and fresh laun- 
dry, they received this sober note 
from Korea’s Foreign Minister: “We 
are presently engaged in a life or 
death struggle ... are sorry to say 
that conditions are not what they 
were before the war.” 

The Chinese and North Korean 
prisoners that we held in our POW 
camps were incredibly well taken 
care of. They ate better than they did 
before capture, and were pampered 
to the point that they seemed to for- 
get they were prisoners of war. In- 
deed we did not intervene when hard 
core Communist elements in POW 
camps carried out political murders 
of anti-Communists: “Communist con- 
trol was ruthless. They held their 
trials at night when lights were out, 
and, if a man were found guilty of 
anti-Communism, ‘we would find him 
hanging in the latrine by a communi- 
cations wire.’ In other cases, prison- 
ers would be spread eagled on the 
floor and stomped to death with GI 
boots—the crushed rib fragments go- 
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ing into the lungs to cause death by 
internal bleeding.” 

While we were bending over back- 
wards to please the UN and the neu- 
trals by our resort vacation treatment 
of POWs, the Communist side en- 
gaged in monumental crimes against 
humanity, against American, Korean, 
and the few UN prisoners. In one 
instance, when the Communists had a 
tiny bit of penicillin, they watered it 
down so it would go farther, for 
propaganda purposes, even though 
they knew that each watered down 
injection would do the dying man no 
good. All died within 48 hours. 

Too many American POWs collabo- 
rated with the Communist enemy. 
These were the “progressives.” A case 
history reads: “We even adopted 
their lingo—with our meanings. That 
dozen or so of us whom they praised 
as ‘progressives’ were rats and oppor- 
tunists who would inform for an egg. 
The ‘reactionaries’ were those of us 
who were still trying to hold our 
chins high, trying to fight off tempta- 
tion, trying to conduct ourselves with 
honor to our country and credit to 
our uniforms.” The _ reactionaries 


consisted of men whose discipline 


and loyalty did not waver. Their 
faith in God and in their fellow man 
sustained them through the ordeals. 
There were no “progressives” among 
the Turkish prisoners. Their tough 
training, superior discipline, and real- 
istic attitude toward Communism 
gave them a perfect record: “In part 
the Turks were protected by their 
language, which no one else under- 
stood, until the Chinese finally located 
a Greek who spoke Turkish. But the 
Turks had told him they lived next 
door to Russia, so no Turk needed 
any Greek to tell him about Commu- 
nism: let him go back and spread 
these doctrines among his fellow 
Greeks.” Liberal professors in Amer- 
ican universities would no doubt ac- 
cuse the Turks of having closed 
minds. 

The culmination of this sorry mess 
was the concessions we made at Pan- 
munjom to buy “peace.” The 20% 
pro-Communist prisoners in our 
camps were set free, but the 80% anti- 
Communist prisoners were forcibly 
detained for four months, and forcibly 
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interrogated for three months by pro- 
fessional brainwashers. The moral 
degradation of the West will lead to 
its destruction. As G. F. Hudson says: 
“War comes one year after Munich.” 
ANTHONY T. BouscareENn, PH.D. 


THE RELUCTANT ABBESS 

by Margaret Trouncer 

Sheed & Ward. $38.75 
The Reluctant Abbess is the absorbing 
story of Jacqueline Arnauld, later 
Mére Angélique, who was forced into 
a convent at the age of seven, became 
illegally the Abbess of Port Royal in 
Paris at eleven, and was used, later in 
life, as an unwitting tool to propagate 
Jansenism, one of the most destruc- 
tive heresies in the history of the 
Church. 

How could such a life as hers have 
occurred under the protective eyes of 
the Church? She was a product of 
the sixteenth-century Church, a 
Church lax and corrupt in more quar- 
ters than one dared to look. She was a 
nun without a vocation, who hated 
convent life, yet feared the world be- 
cause she thought she might lose her 
soul in it. Her first taste of religious 
life was in a convent given over to 
self-indulgence, pleasure-seeking, and 
immorality. Without intellectual curi- 
osity and without true spiritual moor- 
ings, Jacqueline soon fashioned, right 
from the beginning, her own brand of 
spirituality. 

After an emotional “conversion” at 
Port Royal, in which she decided her 
true mission in life was to bring Port 
Royal back to the primitive observance 
of the Cistercian Rule, she set about 
vehemently and willfully to mortify 
every breath of humanity in her nuns. 
Cleanliness was abhored as a sin, good 
health ignored, beauty disdained, and 
laughter frowned upon. Port Royal 
became known as a place of horrors. 
It seemed fitting, too, that when an- 
other zealous reformer, the Abbé de 
Saint-Cyran, was looking for a group 
of nuns through whom to spread his 
own ideas. and those of Jansen on 
Augustine’s teachings about the Fall, 
Grace and Predestination, that he 
should choose Mére Angélique and Port 
Royal. They were perfect instruments. 

Following the martyr-like imprison- 
ment of Saint-Cyran and the publica- 
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tion of “Frequente Communion,” a 
popular presentation of Jansenism, the 
Jansenist propositions became the 
most discussed and fashionable ideas 
in France. Eventually Rome _ con- 
demned the heresy, Port Royal was in- 
vestigated and Angélique died, prob- 
ably invincibly ignorant of her disas- 
trous influence on Catholicism. 

The Reluctant Abbess is a story that 
lives simultaneously on two levels. It 
is a serious work with serious ideas, 
and it is an adventure story full of as 
much intrigue, mystery, action, and hu- 
mor as a reader could wish to have. 
Margaret Trouncer approaches the en- 
tire subject from an oblique angle 
which achieves her purpose—the tell- 
ing of history with the surrounding 
magic of an exciting story, revelation 
of character through action, and the 
shock of recognition produced by 
prose that does not interpret but has a 
point of view. The result is a mas- 
terly and scholarly work, and a very 
enjoyable one. Barpara LA Rosa. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY AMERICAN USAGE, by Bergen 
Evans and Cornelia Evans (Random 
House. $5.95). This brother and sis- 
ter team have coauthored a Diction- 
ary, the like of which has never before 
been seen on land or sea. And by the 
way, they are ruthless in demolishing 
our old stock phrases. Unfortunately 
we can no longer be “radiantly 
happy” “proud parents’; we can’t 
even “blow off steam,” or have a “pet 
peeve”—clichés all, outmoded, hack- 
neyed. We learn here that the “Bos- 
ton accent” is not all it’s cracked up 
to be (careful there, watch your step), 
that “underground,” while it still may 
be the territory of the little brown 
mole, has taken on much deeper sig- 
nificance. We read all about the de- 
vious ways of “commas,” and the 
correct usage of that controversial 
word “like” might surprise even a 
Clifton Fadiman. 

If detective story addicts have run 
out of fare, this is the book for them, 
not to mention more prosaic people 
such as students, researchers and edi- 
tors — provided they have sufficient 
will power to refrain from browsing. 








The authors, with their sound lin- 
guistic scholarship, have succeeded 
admirably in sugar-coating the pill— 
of learning. Sugar-coating is evidently 
still permissible (or did they over- 
look that one?). 

Dr. Evans, English Professor at 
Northwestern University, is the mod- 
erator of that surprisingly successful 
Sunday TV program, “The _ Last 
Word,” where the dangling participles 
and split infinitives that harass the 
man in the street [sic.] are caught up 
and tied together with skill and 
finesse. 

BATTLE FOR THE MIND, by Wil- 
liam Sargent (Doubleday. $4.50). A 
book written not long ago by Dr. En- 
tralgo, distinguished rector of the 
University of Madrid, and published 
in English under the title Mind and 
Body, outlined the history of medical 
concepts from ancient times to the 
present century. It pointed out that 
the recent stress on “psychosomatic 
medicine” is due largely to the influ- 
ence of Freud who, despite his inten- 
tion to remain a biologist, was forced 
by facts to become an anthropologist 
and hence to accept the view that 
man is a unit with unceasing inter- 
action of mind and body—a truth that 
has always been insisted upon very 
firmly by the Catholic Church. The 
author of Baitle for the Mind presents 
many illustrations of the interplay of 
mind and body, some commonplace, 
some unusual, some not yet thoroughly 
understood; but he does little more 
than that. And in doing this little, he 
dispenses himself from the obligation 
of offering evidence to support his vari- 
ous conclusions, expressed or implied. 
The book will probably confuse the 
average reader; it will hardly add to 
~the author’s professional reputation. 

I REMEMBER FLORES, by Mark 
Tennien and Captain Tasuko Sato 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.00). 
This vastly interesting small book 
comes from a Japanese naval captain, 
assigned during World War II to com- 
mand the forces occupying Flores, 
and from his collaborator, Father Ten- 
nien, a Maryknoll missioner. Flores, 
one of the Lesser Sunda Islands in 
the Indonesian Archipelago, has a 
population of about a million, half of 
them Catholic. Believe it or not, the 
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publisher’s description of the author 
contains an understatement. Instead of 
announcing that the captain speaks 
“calmly and without rancor,” one 
might affirm that his comments on 
the indignities suffered by himself 
and his men are uniformly modest 
and gallant. Indeed he deserves to be 
classed as one of nature's noblemen, 
with so ready a response to high 
ideals that he appears at once to be 
a hopeful subject for conversion. He 
weaves his way through the story of 
the terrific disaster which fell upon 
his country at the end of the war 
with much restraint, with ability to 
see beneath the surface of tragic suf- 
fering; and we are not surprised to 
find his book closing with the prayer 
“that all my fellow countrymen who 
also shared the suffering and humilia- 
tion of war may find and know the 
comfort of the Faith as I have. For 
this I thank God and for this, I re- 
member Flores.” 


A HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH, by Ludwig Hertling, S.J.; 
translated by Anselm Gordon Biggs, 
O.S.B. (Newman. $7.50). So vast is the 
Kingdom of Christ upon earth, and so 
tremendous has been its impact upon 
human affairs, that the printing presses 
will ever be turning out books on 
various aspects of its history, 

In the 600 pages of this volume Fa- 
ther Hertling, the German historian, 
portrays the Church primarily as the 
missionary society commissioned to 
go forth and teach all nations. He out- 
lines its spread, reaching into every 
land where civilization has been able 
to penetrate. Christ forewarned that 
this would not be an easy task, for the 
spirit of the world and the powers of 
darkness would set up endless opposi- 
tion. All this is treated by the author 
in a readable style more popular than 
academic. This neatly printed volume 
will enhance the library or any school 
or home. 
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now in your parish 


A fresh clear View of 


The Catholic 


You can help your parishioners act more 
like Catholics when you get them thinking 
more like Catholics. Today, the better-than- 
average reader needs a magazine that offers 
a clear, fresh, Catholic view of the world. 


Father Sheerin VVrites ... 


Each month in the 88-page CATHOLIC 
WORLD Father John B. Sheerin of the Paul- 
ist Fathers leads off with an eye-opening edi- 
torial. He takes his cue from Christ and puts 
His principles to work on today’s problems. 

Top writers like Christopher Dawson, An- 
thony Bouscaren, Howard Patch bring living 
Catholicism to today’s people in THE CATH- 
OLIC WORLD. They show that the 20th 
century world is Christ’s world . . . whole 
and entire. 


Books, TV, Movies 


There are 11 pages for book reviews... . 
a Catholic view of best sellers—both general 
and religious books. Outstanding priests and 
laymen read and report for you. 

Our movie critic keeps a close watch on the 
new Hollywood shows. He calls them good or 
bad as he sees them. He examines TV trends 
... a powerful force in today’s thinking. THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD is also down front for 
every Broadway opening to throw the light 
of truth behind the spotlights. 


New Style ... Pictures . 
There’s a new style in the WORLD today. 


It’s pleasant, pungent reading. A new cover 
picture and a new color each month add 
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and you. Special parish rates (20% to 
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variety outside . . . while illustrations and 
pictures inside hold the reader’s attention. 

With Winter on the way your people are 
indoors more . . . they have more time to read. 
You can help them find something to think 
about by taking THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
into your parish. 


NO RISK TO YOU 


We send you the copies once-a-month at 
our expense. You pay for only those you use. 
Any copies remaining you can send where you 
know they’l: do the most good (and deduct 
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You probably know 7 or 10 people in your 
parisa who need THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
now ... who want a magazine that will keep 
them up-to-date on their Faith. 

You can start THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
in your parish next month at our expense. 
Just mark the number of copies you want each 
month; and please mail the coupon today. 
(Please check the little square if you’d also 
like a single subscription for yourself.) 


The Catholic World 
411 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Dear Father: Please send me copies 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD at your ex- 
pense. | understand | will pay for those 
used and may cancel, decrease or increase 
my order at any time. 
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most popular source-book of Catholic informa- 
tion, his classic, THe Question Box, has 
sold well beyond the 3,000,000 
mark and has been translated 





into six languages. 
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to questions selected out of a total of 250,000 
received during a period of some fifty years. 
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